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YOUR STUDENT COULD WIN A 


Free [rip Europe 


IN THE 7th ANNUAL PFIZER 


LIVESTOCK 


JUDGING 
CONTEST 


(You could go, too! ) 


@® GRAND PRIZE ... all-expenses-paid trip to Europe 
for the best farm youth judge and his teacher or club 
leader. 


® Plus... these other valuable prizes: 


®@ Five $300 savings bonds, five $100 savings bonds 
and five $50 bonds ...a bond to the three best farm 
youth entries in each of five regions— South, East, West, 
North Central and South Central. 


Here’s the chance to spur student interest in livestock 
judging while they compete for an exciting, free trip to 
Europe and other valuable prizes. If your students en- 
tered any of the previous Pfizer contests, you know how 
much fun they had and how it paid off in your judging 
instruction. 

Any farm youth 18 and under in the U. S. may enter. 
Contestants will judge three classes of hogs. Reasons for 
placings in one class will be used to break any ties. 
Judges will place the classes from the same photos your 
students use. 

Entry rules are simple. A feed tag from any brand, 
any kind of formula hog feed containing Terramycin® 


Get this free, full-color slide film, 
to Judge Livestock’’, to help 
you teach your students the funda- 
mentals of stock judging. Includes 
film, record commentary, quiz and 
script on film. 


qualifies entries. The contest is open now and closes 
April 17. 

The entry blanks will be mailed within a few days. 
Send for yours through the coupon below if you have 
not received it by March 1. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Film Service 
Dept. BFM 39 

630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


r— Please send me the film on ‘‘How to Judge Livestock"’ and the 
contest materials. 


C) | have film. Please send me the contest materials only. 
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“In our modern schools, 


At Valley Oaks Elementary School, Spring Branch Independent School District, Houston, Texas—selected by 
A.A.S.A. for showing at its exhibit of outstanding school designs—Mrs. Lois Land, Director of Special Services, says: 


glass-walled rooms are hard to darken. 
That's why we use Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 


“In keeping with modern architectural trends, our 
schools are built with lots of glass. 

“At the same time, in keeping with modern educa- 
tional thinking, we use instructional films in practically 
every course we teach in the Spring Branch Independ- 
ent School District. And we show the films right in 
these hard-to-darken classrooms. So, picture brilliance 
is a major factor in our selection of a motion picture 


projector. We have bought only Kodak Pageant Pro- 
jectors for three years now, because they give us maxi- 
mum brightness—and we have no maintenance trou- 
bles with them, either.” 

Kodak Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter provides 40%, 
more light on the screen than an ordinary shutter at 
sound speed. Your Kodak AV Dealer has the complete 
Pageant story, or write for Bulletin V3-22, no obligation. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Here, he treats the problem of organizing a teaching plan to 
bring out the problems of your students — and offers sugges- 
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SERVICING THE SERVICEMAN _p. 
Agricultural leaders are in danger of losing s some of the clients 
to a new and potent farm advisor — the commercial service- 
man. Extension poultry specialists at Purdue recognized this 
situation and changed their program accordingly. Learn how 
they met this new challenge to Extension. 


PROGRESS, IS IT GOOD OR BAD..—s—s—s—sisstCt 
Of course, most of us agree that progress is s good. However, 
we must admit that each new advance in the agricultural 
revolution poses new problems for the ag leader. Indeed, he 
has become the victim of the “agricultural giant’ which he 
created. 


LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENING TO BEEF FEEDING! nite 

This feature includes a roundup of major advances in beef 
feeding during recent years. It covers such topics as use of 
hormones in beef rations, stilbestrol as a growth stimulant, 
automation in cattle feeding, pelleting of beef rations, anti- 
biotics in beef feeding, tranquilizers, advances in bloat re- 
search, and many other facts about beef feeding. 
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On modern farms, the telephone goes where the farmer works 


Today it's a lot cheaper and more 
efficient to run an extension telephone line to 
a busy farmer than to fetch him from the out- 
buildings to answer a call. Indiana breeder, 
Ralph Bishop, is a good example. He’s on hand 
a good part of the day and night when his pure- 
bred Hampshires are farrowing. An extension 
right in the farrowing shelter helps him keep his 
farm running smoothly without going to the house 
to take or make calls. 


This extension phone can fetch him from 
any of 10 outbuildings. Howard English’s shop 
extension is equipped with a loud-ringing outside bell 
that can call him from any of 10 poultry houses spread 
over his New Jersey farm. 10 to 12 important calls a day 
come and go over this telephone. Howard feels it repays 
its cost many times over in the course of a year. 


Milkroom telephone saves over 100 
miles of walking. Sylvester Powell ships a ton 
of milk a day from his Minnesota dairy. It takes 20 man- 
hours and 3 to 5 daily telephone calls. With incoming 
calls added, the men were making over 150 trips a month 
from the barn to the living room telephone. Last year 
Powell’s barn extension saved over 100 miles of walking. 


If you‘re a busy farmer an outbuilding extension will pay its way over and 
over by saving your time. Convenience is a bonus. Call your telephone 5usi- 
ness office and ask about an outbuilding extension. They'll be glad to help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


@ Is there any hope for small dairymen? 


@ Pneumatic grain handling on the way 
@ Better corn hybrids developed in Illinois 
@ Researchers put money in the farmer's pocket 


New Hybrid Corns Are On the Way 


New hysrids with 30 percent more oil and 10 percent 
more protein have been developed by Illinois research 
workers. At the same time, these hybrids yield just as much 
and stand as well as the standard types. Seed producers 
will be able to obtain foundation seed for these hybrids in 
1959 so that farmers can buy seed for 1960 planting. 


Researchers Add $2 Million to Farmers’ Income 


Dr, Neai F. Jensen, a plant breeder at Cornell Univer- 
sity, is trying to cut 12 inches off the wheat plant so it 
will stand up straight in the field. 

To do it, he’s patiently crossing wheats grown in New 
York with an 18-inch Japanese variety that won't yield 
well here. 

Success will not only boost yields, but will cut farm 
production costs — a happy development for everyone: 
Farmers, millers, bread makers, and consumers. 

Cornell officials say the work of Dr. Jensen and _ his 
associates adds 2 million dollars each year to the incomes 
of wheat farmers. 


For the Small Dairyman—Slow Starvation 


A three-year summary of Arkansas records show that 
owners of small dairy farms receive little return on their 
investment. Dairy farmers with no more than 15 producing 
cows average about | percent return on the capital they 
have invested in their farm business. Farmers with larger 
herds earn more than 7 percent return on their investment. 


New Pasture Grass Gives High Yields 


A revolutionary type of pasture grass is now recom- 
mended for use in Maryland. Called Midland Bermuda- 
grass, the new forage produces phenomenal gains of beef 
per acre. 

Midland Bermudagrass represents an entirely new idea 
for pasture production in Maryland. It is based on the use 
of a summer perennial grass over-seeded with rye and 
fertilized with high nitrogen rates. Never before in the 
research program of the Marlyand Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have such large beef gains been obtained 
from any type of pasture. 
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Midland Bermuda is a hybrid between Coastal Bermuda 
and a winter hardy variety from Indiana. The variety is 
similar in performance to Coastal Bermuda, which is widely 
used in the Southeast. The new variety is a vigorous peren- 
nial that produces little or no seed. It is propagated only 
by transplanting stolons or sprigs. 


Coming—Pneumatic Grain Handling 


One of these days, small pipe, high-pressure pneumatic 
grain conveyors may join the long list of labor-saving 
equipment in use on many farms. 

One advantage of a pneumatic (forced air) system over 
a mechanical conveyor is its simple construction. All that’s 
needed is a compressor and injector at the feed supply 
and a pipe to the feeding area. This means fewer things 
to go wrong with the conveyor. 

One drawback of a pneumatic conveying system is its 
more costly use of power. This disadvantage is outweighed 
by its convenience and simplicity. 


Economist Sees Vast Changes in Dairy Farming 


The day when milk will flow from cow to carton in one 
continuous process may not be far off, says Loyd Glover, 
associate economist at South Dakota State College. 

“When and if the dairy industry becomes completely 
integrated, the farmer will probably furnish his cows to 
cow pools at a dairy plant. Milking machines could then 
be connected to processing facilities. Milk would go 
through a continuous machine process, winding up in 
gaily-colored consumer packages,” Glover explains. 


Easy Way to Give Animals Oxygen 


A new method of “feeding” oxygen to sick animals has 
been developed by a University of Wisconsin scientist, 
Tadeusz Kowalczyk. 

Key to the oxygen therapy method used by Kowalczyk 
is its safety, simplicity and ease of set-up and operation. 
Older systems of oxygen therapy involved either an oxygen 
tent or an oxygen mask for animals. The oxygen tent 
proved to be expensive and difficult to use. But even worse, 
it involved danger of explosion plus possible eye damage 
to the animal. The mask method required complex equip- 


% 


ment and was both frightening and uncomfortable to an 
animal. 

In the method used by Kowalczyk, all the equipment 
necessary is an oxygen tank with pressure and flow regu- 
lators, and a few feet of flexible plastic tubing. 

One end of the tube is lubricated and inserted in the 
animal’s nostril; then the tube is taped down to the nose. 
The tube is suspended from the animal’s stall with a 
flexible band. 

This leaves the animal free to move about, lie down, 
and even eat — yet receive oxygen at the same time. 


Hog Watering System Eliminates Heaters 


A new continuously circulating hog watering system 
which does not require heaters has been developed by 
agricultural engineers at Iowa State College. 

The system makes use of the “warmth” of the ground 
below the frostline through continuous circulation of water. 
Water maintained at approximately below-frostline tem- 
peratures is continuously circulated through an under- 
ground pipe system and cores in individual waterers. Float 
valves control the water level in the drinking reservoirs of 
the individual waterers. 


New Agricultural Hall of Fame 


As we went to press, the final location of the Agricul- 
tural Hall of Fame had not been decided. However, there 
are definite plans about a number of things which the new 
Hall of Fame will include. Among these are an agricul- 
tural museum to have originals or copies of many of the 
agricultural implements and machines which have been 
used on American farms; a Hall to honor those who have 
contributed to the field of agriculture; an educational 
center where boys and girls will have an opportunity to 
learn where food and fibre come from; an area where the 
teenagers may review some of the major agricultural prob- 
lems and achievements; a re-located old farm village will 
be established adjacent to the Hall; an Indian village will 
be created to show the agricultural crops and products that 
came to us from the Indians; an outdoor amphitheater will 
be built for the presentation of pageants, special field days, 
and for the use of educational groups; and the farm land 
adjacent to the Hall will be used for appropriate purposes 
such as demonstrations on soil and water management. 


COMING SOON... 


in BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Highlights of future articles 
and features you'll want to 
read. Look for them! 


BEEP PHONE COUNTY AGENT... 


Here’s how a Pennsylvania county agen! 
uses the telephone to bring his radio audi- 


ence on-the-scene reports. Don’t miss this 
first-hand report. You'll get valuable tips 
on how you can improve your own radio 
programs with the telephone. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STORY — 
FROM THE NEWSMAN’S ANGLE... . 


What do news reporters dislike about the 


way they are treated by professional agri 


cultural workers? . . . Can you get a news 
reporter to do a better job covering agri- 
cultural events in your area? . . . These and 


many other helpful questions will be an- 


swered in this special interview with a news- 
man to help you improve relations with 
your local editor. 


IN OREGON — A BOOM IN ADULT 
EDUCATION ... 


Farmers in Oregon are turning out by 
the hundreds for adult evening classes 
taught by a vo-ag instructor . . . How have 
these far-Western teachers developed such 
a spirited interest in education? You'll find 
the answer to this question in this exclu- 
sive Better Farming Methods feature. 


ARE YOU A WEASEL-WORDER? 


Weasel words are terms that lend them 
selves to a wide variety of interpretations. 
Persons skilled in their use can talk for 
hours without letting their true feelings 
show. In this feature, Dr. Robert T. Oliver 
points out that the use of weasel words is 
not always bad. In fact, there is a time 
when weasel words are exactly what you 
are groping for. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Major Overhaul of Farm Program 


There’s some unexpected 
excitement on the farm legis- 
lation front on Capitol Hill. 


The Senate’s powerful majority 
leader, Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D., 
Tex.) , has decided his party can’t 
wait until next year before making 
an effort to ram through a major 
overhaul of the farm program, 

Result: A coalition of Northern 
and Southern Democratic Senators 
headed by Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota and Herman Talmadge 
of Georgia to work up a big new 
farm bill, scheduled to include di- 
rect support payments for cotton 
and several other crops. 

Why the switch from the “wait- 
for-1960" attitude of Congressional 
farm leaders? 

The answer, apparently, is Lyn- 
don Johnson. He decided the time 
was ripe for a head-on challenge of 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm poli- 
cies. 

Details of the Humphrey-Tal- 
madge bill were not filled in at 
press time. But the sponsors were 
hoping to complete it by late Feb- 
ruary or early March. All signs 
were it would be the kind of biil 
certain to draw a presidential veto. 

It appeared there was only one 
major subject on which President 
Eisenhower and the Democrats 
could agree in the farm arena — the 
need for stepped-up action in push- 
ing U.S. farm surpluses overseas. 

The President's farm policy mes- 
sage has been received coldly by 
almost all Democrats and by many 
farm belt Republicans as well. The 
President asked for authority to 
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In an unexpected move on Capitol Hill, party leaders have decided 
this is the year to ram through a major overhaul of the farm program. 


Plan to turn Vo-Ed funds to states won't get far this year. 


lower price support floors, prefer- 
ably by dropping parity and basing 
supports on past open-market price 
averages. 

For wheat, the President said 
Congress could attack the surplus 
by tightening controls, but he'd 
prefer to drop restrictions as soon 
as supports could be cut to feed 
grain levels. For tobacco, he said 
he saw “merit” in acreage-poundage 
controls.” For peanuts, the Presi- 
dent said Congress might think 
about authorizing growers to vote 
themselves a marketing order pro- 
gram. 

If this sounds vague, it was plan- 
ned that way. There will be no 
administration farm bill as such 
going to Capitol Hill. Eisenhower 
outlined the problem, told Con- 
gress how he thought it should be 
solved, and turned the responsibil- 
ity over to the lawmakers. Object 
of the Administration is to make it 
clear that the Democrats control 
the law-making process and the re- 
sponsibility is their's. 


Parity Index Revised 


Another surprise that you 
haven't heard the last of came 
when Agriculture Department 
economists announced revi- 
sions in their parity index and 
their index of prices received 
by farmers recently. 


Department career experts had 
been working for several years to 
bring these indexes up to date. 
When they did, the result was a 
jolt. It lowered all parity prices by 
slightly more than three per cent, 
thus reducing support prices based 


by Jay Richter 


on parity by a slightly smaller 
margin. 

The result couid trim hundreds 
of millions of dollars off potential 
farm income over the next few 
years. 

To Congressmen asking how 
come and why, Secretary Benson 
replied he had known nothing of 
what was in the revisions until 
they were announced. 

Department experts explained 
that in revising the parity index — 
the index of the cost of things 
farmers buy — they reduced the 
weight given to many farm living 
items, gave more weight to some 
production cost items which have 
not risen as much, and reduced 
weights for wages and taxes. Since 
wages and taxes had risen far above 
most other farm costs, the effect 
of giving them less importance is 
to reduce the overall farm cost 
average, 

This cost average is the “money” 
figure as far as support prices are 
concerned because when it goes up 
parity prices rise and when it goes 
down parity drops. 

A chagrined GOP Senator had 
his own explanation of the revision. 

“They found out there were still 
a few farmers voting Republican,” 
he explained sardonically, “and 
they decided to remedy that.” 


Federal Money for Vo-Ag 


That Eisenhower proposal 
to turn Vocational Education 
back to the states by cutting 
State governments in for a 


(Continued on page 10) 
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It still takes these to use parathion safely 


Since its introduction by American 
Cyanamid Company in 1948, para- 
thion has become a standard insec- 
ticide. It was the first organic phos- 
phate and far more powerful than 
any insecticide existing at that time. 
It was also the first wide-range 
insecticide because it controlled 
insects not killed by chlorinated 
insecticides, 


Handling parathion safely. Respirator and 
protective clothing must be used when 
mixing, applying and cleaning up. 
Parathion is—as it always has been 
—highly toxic to man and animals. 
For this reason American Cyanamid 
introduced it together with a strict 
safety program. Printed on the label 


Malathion controls 105 destructive pests, 


yet can be handled safely without respi- 
rator and protective clothing. 


of every package are the precau- 
tions necessary to use it safely. Of 
these, the one most often ignored is 
the use of a respirator and protective 
clothing when mixing, spraying or 
dusting. The final instruction is: “If 
you are unwilling or not equipped to 
observe these precautions, take this 
package back to your dealer for 
refund.” Good advice 10 years ago 
... Still good advice. 


An alternative 


There is an alternative today for 
those growers unwilling or unable 
to comply with parathion’s safety 


precautions: Malathion. This insec- 
ticide is also a phosphate and has 
parathion’s insect-killing power. 
However, unlike parathion, mala- 
thion has very low toxicity to man 
and animals. So low in fact, that the 
USDA calls malathion, “. . . one of 
the safest insecticides to handle.” 
And the U.S. Public Health Service 
says, “... the toxicities of malathion 
(oral and through the skin) are less 
than those of DDT.” 

American Cyanamid makes both 
parathion and malathion. Both insec- 
ticides are extremely useful... and 
both can be used safely. Malathion, 
however, is easy to use safely. 
Send for free leaflets. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, Dept. BF-2, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


PHOSPHATE 
INSECTICIDES 
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No change in Extension budget for 59 


AVA fights administration plan to turn 


share of the federal telephone 
tax apparently won't get very 
far with Congress this year. 


That's the opinion of most ob- 
servers in Washington. The belief 
is that Congress will vote the $43 
million the President's budget pro- 
vides for Vocational Education 
grants to states in the fiscal year 
starting July 1 — including the us- 
ual $13 million for Vocational Ag- 
riculture — and ignore the Eisen- 
hower plan to turn the whole pro- 
gram over to the states. 

The American Vocational Associ- 
ation, which is fighting the Eisen- 
hower proposal and helped bury it 
last year, has a powerful ally now 
in the form of telephone industry 
lobbyists. The telephone people 
are against the Eisenhower plan 
because they regard the federal 
‘phone tax as an emergency mea- 
sure and hope to get rid of it some 
day. 

If states are given authority to 
impose 40 per cent of the tax — as 
they would be under the Eisenhow- 
er proposal — the telephone indus- 
try figures it would be much harder 
to eliminate the levy. 

Briefly, the administration plan 
would cut out earmarked federal 
grants for Vocational . Education 
and sewage construction. For five 
years, beginning in 1961, the money 
would be replaced by a share of the 
telephone tax distributed under a 
formula assuring all states of at 
least as much as they now get in 
grants — and more than they now 
get in some cases. After five years, 
each state would be on its own to 
collect and spend 40 per cent of the 
phone tax. 

The result then, say critics, 
would be that 20 states would have 
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Vo-Ed money over to the states. 


less coming in than they now get 
in grants — and from the very be- 
ginning in 1961 not a dime of the 
tax money would be earmarked 
directly for Vo-Ed, 


Extension Budget Remains Same 


Prospects for more federal 
funds for expanding exten- 
sion staffs under the 1959-60 
fiscal year budget are prac- 
tically non-existent. 


The budget provides $53,715,000 
for grants to states, the same as for 
the present fiscal year. 

Obviously there’s no room here 
for additional personnel, say Fed- 
eral Extension Service officials. 
They plan to concentrate on bring- 
ing operations of the Federal staff 
into line with the objectives of the 
Scope report. 

The budget includes $890,000— 
same as in the present fiscal year 
— to finance some 155 extension 
staff members at the county and 
state levels in the Rural Develop- 
ment Program. Many RDP “Pilot” 
counties are now in their third 
year under the program. 

There is a possibility that Wash- 
ington may look hard at a very few 
doubtful county programs and con- 
sider closing them down at the end 
of the third year, shifting to new 
areas. But for practically all “Pilot” 
counties the outlook now is for 
completing a five-year program be- 
fore withdrawing extra RDP aid. 


On Capitol Hill Again 
Legislators are giving ser- 
ious consideration to the idea 
of allowing cotton growers to 
lease or sell allotments, be- 
ginning in 1961. 


Tobacco industry spokesmen are 
expected soon to propose that Con- 
gress freeze their support prices at 
the 1958 level — heading off an- 
other boost this year — and consider 
allowing growers to vote in the fall 
on acreage-poundage controls. 

The President's proposal to raise 
REA interest rates and let coopera- 
tives get some private financing 
gets little support in Congress. The 
same fate is likely to befall his idea 
for boosting crop insurance rates 
by figuring administrative costs 
into the premiums. 


Marketing Research Needs 


A sharp, thought-provoking 
look at marketing research 
needs comes from the Agri- 
culture Department’s Poultry 
Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee. 

First, the committee says, we 
need preference studies to find out 
exactly what our customers want 
in poultry. Then we need utiliza- 
tion research to see that they get 
what they want. In this case, the 
committee specifically recommends 
studies to improve flavor in pre- 
cooked frozen poultry. 


A New Publication 


A new publication you may find 
handy: It’s titled ‘Federal Legisla- 
tion, Rulings and Regulations Af- 
fecting the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations,” an Agricul- 
tural Research Service job listed as 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 515, 
Revised January, 1959. 

The publication was designed 
for all those concerned with admin- 
istration and use of funds handled 
through ARS’s State Experiment 
Stations Division. End, 
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FOR HAY: ‘155”’ Elevator can be loaded directly from the 
drying wagon. Exclusive 60° elevation means the “155” 
costs least per foot of actual elevating reach. 


160’ Mow Conveyor receives bales from elevator, dis- 
charges them at any 12’ interval. As mow is filled, bale 
discharge unit is easily moved to next discharge station. 


These complete crop-handling systems 
speed work, save labor 


Modern progressive farmers have discovered 
New Holland's flexible system of farm-engineered 
equipment makes manual crop handling as obso- 
lete as the pitchfork. 


Crop bottlenecks, backbreaking labor, and time- 
wasting field-to-storage transport have been dis- 
placed by modern crop-handling methods that 
spell greater profits and faster, easier work. 


With the addition of the Smoker line, New Holland 
now offers a complete selection of elevators, mow 
conveyors, bale boosters, corn drags, corn and 
grain boxes, and field bale loaders. 


Your local New Holland dealer can give you 
full details on the New Holland Smoker Line. Or 
write New Holland Machine Company Division 
of Sperry Rand, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


Na NEW HOLLAND First in Grassland Farming" 


FOR SILAGE: “336” Spreader with Forage Box, and “22” 
Forage Blower store 48 tons per hour! With cross-conveyor 
attachment, Spreader with Box is Automatic Bunk Feeder. 


FOR CORN: Mechanized corn and grain handling saves at 
least 75% of unloading time. Here, ‘‘140’’ Elevator is teamed 
with Self-Powered ‘‘122”’ Corn Drag. 
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ECHOES ..... . letters from our readers 


This is your page. We invite you to share your thoughts about items 


appearing on the editorial pages of this magazine with other readers. 


Here are the opinions we received from readers during the past month. 


JANUARY CHEMICALS ARTICLE 

May I have permission to reproduce the 
article in the January Better Farming 
Methods, entitled “Are Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Poisoning Our Food Supply?” by 
Wayne C. Decker? 

I would like to have this article to send 
to newspapers which have played up the 
other viewpoint and to hand out at Home 
Horticulture meetings when this  ever- 
present question comes up. 


It is an excellent article which more 
people should see. — Oscar 8. Johnson, 
County Extension Agent in Agriculture, 
Barnstable, Mass. 


The article on Page 20 of your January, 
1959 issue, entitled “Are Agricultural Chem- 
icals Poisoning our Food Supply?” was very 
good. During the past year we have had 
several inquiries about the setiousness of 
the chemical residue problem which was 
answered so well by Mr. Decker. 


Are reprints of this article available? 
If so, what is the cost of 10, 25, and 50 
copies? — G. D. Seymour, County Exten- 
sion Agent — 4-H, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Sorry, we do not have reprints of this 
article available. However, we were happy 
to grant permission to several readers to 
reproduce this article themselves. — Editor 


HONORARY AMERICAN FARMERS 


Many thanks for a copy of the picture 
appearing in the November issue of Better 
Farming Methods, showing the 25 Vo-Ag 
teachers honored at the recent National 
FFA Convention with the Honorary Amer- 
ican Farmer degree. 


As a member of that group the picture 
is greatly treasured, especially as I had 
tried, without success, to get a copy of the 
group picture while at the convention. 

Many thanks for your grand magazine 
and for your fine cooperation with Vo-Ag 
teachers and their work. — Glen W. Nes- 
man, Vo-Ag Teacher, Springport, Mich. 


We were pleased to send copies of this 
photograph to each vo-ag teacher who re- 
ceived the Honorary American Farmer 
Degree at the FFA Convention last year. 
Many thanks, Mr. Nesman, for your nice 
letter. — Editor 
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POULTRY JUDGING PICTORIALS 

We noticed your “Poultry Judging Fic- 
torial” in the January 1959 issue of Better 
Farming Methods and would like ten 
copies of the same if they are still avail- 
able. 

I enjoy and look forward to your publi- 
cation each month. I was not surprised to 
find the results of your recent survey 
pointing 2% to | for Better Farming 
Methods. — Vincent M. Salmon, Vo-Ag 
Teacher, Benson, Ariz. 


We stiil have a few of these poultry 
judging pictorials available. They include 
a class of Leghorns and one of Rhode 
Island Reds. They are free on a first come, 
first served basis. — Editor 


ANOTHER READER IN CHINA 


Now that I’m somewhat settled I can 
send you my new address so that I can get 
Better Farming Methods. I have really 
missed it. The last number I got was for 
July. Could you send me back numbers? 


The Better Farming Methods magazine 
has always been one of my favorites since 
I began teaching in 1949. Here in China 
there are no such publications. My old 
address was Casa Grande Union High 
School, Casa Grande, Arizona. — T. O. 
Beach, Adviser, ICA-MSM/China, APO 93, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


We were pleased to include Mr. Beach’s 
name on the foreign subscription list for 
Better Farming Methods. He also got the 
back issues he requested. Mr. Beach, we 
appreciate your comments about the maga 
zine, and hope that you find it of value in 
your new job in China. — Editor 


A LOYAL CANADIAN READER 


Pardon the delay in replying to your 
charming letter of December 24th, 1958. 

In my work trying to help our Canadian 
farmers make progress, I simply cannot 
get along without receiving “Better Farm- 
ing Methods,” and I am, therefore, en- 
closing $6.00 to cover the cost of another 
year’s subscription to your valued paper. 

Best wishes for the New Year. — Major- 
General John A. Gunn, 3 Rosedale Road, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


The letter which General Gunn refers 


to is one informing him that the sub- 
scription price of Beiter Farming Methods 
had jumped from $3 to $6 per year. We’re 
flattered, of course, by his reply. General 
Gunn has been a loyal Better Farming 
Methods reader for many years and we 
hope he’ll remain our friend in the years 
ahead. Best of luck, Sir, in your work with 
Canadian farmers. — Editor 


COUNTY AGENT SALARIES 


I read your magazine and enjoy it very 
much. 

The Washington News by Jay Richter 
in January — column in reference to in- 
creased Extension payments to states inter- 
ested me — (as I suppose many other 
people.) 

By the time the money filtered down to 
the county level in New York State it 
amounted to $250 per department — 4-H, 
Home Demonstration or Agriculture. This 
could be used as follows: 

1. Added to general fund 
county appropriation.) 

2. Added to salary of one agent. 

3. Divided between agents in department 
(we have four in our Ag department.) 

How the money was to be handled was 
left to the Executive Committee of each 
department to determine. 

I don’t believe it necessary to publish 
this information, but it seems that articles 
in reference to the $3,000 boost indicate 
that the money was used to sweeten up all 
salaries to the tune of $214 for each Exten- 
sion agent in the country. 

It would be nice, but most of us didn’t 
see any of it. — George H. Bull, Jr., Assist- 
ant County Agricultural Agent, Bath, N.Y. 

The item which Jay Richter included in 
the January Washington News column did 
say that the appropriation amounted to 
$214 for each Extension agent in the coun- 
try. However, he did not say that each 
agent actually got this amount. We were 
very pleased to get Reader Bull’s comment 
on this item. We invite each of you to 
write when you have any comments about 
items appearing in Better Farming Meth- 
ods. Let us know when you are displeased 
with our work. — Editor 


(or decrease 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT ARTICLE 

You certainly did a fine job of displaying 
and dressing up my article on Rural Devel- 
opment in the January issue of Better 
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Nebraska: Ray (right) and Edd Musiel, 
Prague, report: “We had excellent re- 
sults by applying Phillips 66 Ammonia 
pre-plant to dry land maize and corn. 
We harvested 110-bushel maize using 
90 Ibs. of ammonia; 90-bushel corn, 
using 80 Ibs. of ammonia.” 


Kansas: Jack C. Corn, Garden City, says: 
“Phillips 66 Ammonia helped me become 
1957 Scott County champion in the De Kalb 
Selected 5 Acres Grain Sorghum yield con- 
test. My official yield, after using 50 pounds 
of Phillips 66 Ammonia, was 143.42 bu. 
per acre.” 


lowa: Glenn Chapman, Blencoe, re- 
ports: “I always apply Phillips 66 Am- 
monia pre-plant. My corn starts out bet- 
ter, and applying ammonia then gets a 
big job out of the way early. Phillips 66 
Ammonia helped me get and maintain 
higher, more profitable yields.” 


Ulinols: Eugene Hitchcock, Pecatonica, 
says: “By applying Phillips 66 Ammonia 
to my corn, protein was increased 45%, 
yield boosted 26 bushels per acre. 
Higher feeding value and increased 
yield made my investment in Phillips 66 
Ammonia highly profitable.” 


Dont risk crop profits 
Apply ammonia pre-plant 


One of Nebraska’s leading farmers said: 
“I plow down Phillips 66 Ammonia early 
for several reasons. I know by experience, 
of course, that the 82% nitrogen will give 
me bigger, more profitable yields. 

“But also by plowing it down early, I 
remove the risk of not being able to apply 
nitrogen by side dressing. Any way you 
look at it, applying Phillips 66 Ammonia 
pre-plant is a good bet. Even if we have 
a dry year, my yields are better, and the 
nitrogen that the crops can’t use remains 
to get my next crop off to a good start.” 


This successful farmer's views were re- 
peated many times by dozens of leading 
farmers interviewed. By working out care- 
fully planned fertilizer programs that in- 
clude mixed grades, these men know that 
with suitable soils a pre-plant application 
of Phillips 66 Ammonia reduces profit 
risks to a minimum. 

Call your Phillips 66 Ammonia dis- 
tributor today. He will help you plan the 
most profitable rate of application—and, 
if you wish, he will apply the ammonia 
for you at very reasonable rates per acre. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY « SALES OFFICES: Amarillo, Tex., First National Bank Bldg. « Atlanta, Ga. 
1428 W. Peachtree St., Station “C”, P. 0. Box 7313 © Chicago, Ill., 7 So. Dearborn St. « Denver, Colo., 1375 Kearney St. 
© Des Moines, lowa, 6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. ¢ Houston, Tex., 6910 Fannin St. © Indianapolis, Ind., 3839 Meadows Drive « 
Kansas City, Mo., 201 E. Armour Bivd. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn., 215 So. 11th St. « Omaha, Nebr., 3212 Dodge St. « Raleigh, N. C., 
401 Oberlin Read ¢ Salt Lake City, Utah, 68 So. Main ¢ Spokane, Wash., 521 E. Sprague « St. Louis, Mo., 4251 Lindel! Blvd. « 
Tampa, Fla., 5737 Neptune St. © Tulsa, Okla., 1708 Utica Square * Wichita, Kan., 501 KFH Bldg. 


IWlinois: Leo Schneider, Lena, reports: 
“Conditions permitting, | always apply 
Phillips 66 Ammonia pre-plant, the ear- 
lier the better. | have used Phillips 66 
Ammonia for four years on continuous 
corn land, averaging 100 bushels per 
acre of higher protein grain.” 


Easy, dependable application: You can apply 
Phillips 66 Ammonia yourself, or your Phillips 66 dis- 
tributor will custom apply it at a very reasonable rate 
per acre—and at the time vou need it. He is a respon- 
sible local business man whose success depends on pleas- 
ing you. That's why he has a real interest in giving you 
fast, accurate application and full value for your money. 
Talk to your Phillips 66 Ammonia distributor today about 
his many services that help increase yields and profits. 
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TRANSISTORIZED 


SOIL 
MOISTURE 
METER 


The BN-2 Moisture Meter tells you 
when to irrigate...and how much! Elim- 
inate guess-work and measure available 
moisture at the all-important root level. 


Accurate and simple to use...bury 
gypsum soil blocks at root level...con- 
nect soil block wires to moisture meter 
... press the button and at a glance the 
meter tells you how much soil moisture 
is available for proper plant growth. 


Saves you money in water usage, 
pumping costs, and prevents leaching of 
soluble plant foods. Will pay for itself 
the first year. 


BN-2 Meter complete with 

neck strap and batteries $99°° 

Gypsum Soil Blocks with wire leads 
$2.20 ea. 

Industrial Instruments, Inc. 

Department MM-1B 

89 Commerce Road, 

Cedar Grove, N. J. 


SEND COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 
AND NAME OF NEAREST LOCAL DEALER. 
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ECHOES 


Farming Methods. Your presentation will 
go a long way toward bringing about a 
better understanding among our readers of 
this very important program. 

Your question, “What would happen if 
we had Rural Development in every 
county?” is turning out to be more than 
conjecture. In mid December, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture release announced that 
some seven states were widening their 
“pilot” programs to include multi-county 
areas. 

Whatever the future national policies on 
agriculture, I am convinced the Rural 
Development approach has become rooted 
as a sound method of assisting rural com- 
munities through joint government — land 
grant college — local leadership effort. In 


I have just read “Your Problem Students 
— A Challenge and Opportunity.” 

Congratulations for putting so much of 
your experience into writing. Good luck! 
—Norvel McCauley, Assistant Vice Presi- 
|dent, Victoria Bank & Trust Company, 
| Victoria, Tex. 


| 
I notice that you are to write a series of 
articles on Guidance and Counseling for 
| High School Ag Students to be published 
by Better Farming Methods. 
I have read the one in the January issue 
and like it very much. If for any reason, 
| you have these articles mimeographed, | 


JASPER TWEED 


“| want to get a tan.” 


. more reader letters 


one form or another, the tree is going to 
grow strong. 

You've performed a real public service 
in discussing the program, if I may say so, 
a service right in line with your forward- 
looking editorial policy on similar activi- 
ties — such as vocational guidance in rural 
schools . . . — Joseph C. Doherty, Editor, 
Rural Development Program News, USDA, 
Office of Information, Washington 25, D.C. 


Thank you, Mr. Doherty, for your nice 
letter. Happy you liked the treatment of 
yeur article in Better Farming Methods.— 
Editor 


P.S. Just before going to press we learned 
that Mr. Doherty’s article was inserted into 
the Congressional Record. Congratulations! 


Letters about guidance series .. . 


Here are some of the letters E. V. Walton 
has received since his guidance articles 
appeared in Better Farming Methods. 


would appreciate having two or three copies 
of each to use in connection with the Madi- 
son County Rural Development’s Sub- 
Committee on Education. Thank you. — 
E. N. Sanders, Associate County Agent in 
Rural Development, Huntsville, Ark. 


I am enjoying the opportunity of sharing 
your thoughts on the problems of guidance 
and will look forward to the ensuing 
articles . . . 

It would appear to me that you have 
made a real contribution to the necessary 
modernization of our program. — William 
W. Stewart, Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Postville, Ia. 


I just read “Your Problem Students — 
A Challenge and Opportunity!” in the 
January issue of Better Farming Methods. 

Congratulations! — John Holcomb, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


. . . I read an article written by you in 
the Better Farming Methods magazine. I 
thought it contained some valuable infor- 
mation — Lester F. Buford, Supervisor, 
Vocational Agriculture, Area III, Houston 
4, Tes. 


Each of these letters was written to E. V. 
Walton after his first article on guidance 
appeared in the January issue of Better 
Farming Methods. The last artice in this 
series appears on page 39 of this issue of 
Better Farming Methods. If we receiwe 
enough requests for copies of these articles 
they will be reprinted. So, if you would 
like reprints of this three-article series, 
please let me hear from you. — Editor 


ne bushels of corn | 

_ MIDDLE FORK FARMS 

Greensburg, Ind. | 
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Actual photo showing 


DYNAMIC D-17 
with the BIG STICK 


leads in 3-tractor test 


of Tractor in 
sou? of test field. - Which one of today’s big tractors leads 


in cost-saving performance? Unmistak- 
ably, it’s the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic 
D-17 with the BIG STICK. 

Here in tough fall plowing, three new 
owner-driven tractors competed in a 
practical plowing test. Side by side, 
they matched power, traction, and econ- 
omy in rugged going. 

Each tractor started with exactly 20 
gallons of regular gasoline from the 
same tank truck. Each pulled four 14- 
inch plow bottoms at the same average 
depth and speed—until its fuel was 
gone. 

The airplane photo above clearly 
shows the outcome. 

Howcan the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic 
D-17 more than match the heavier 
tractors? 

The automatic TRACTION BoosTER 
system teamed with the BIG STICK 
—the exclusive Allis-Chalmers Power 
Director—does it. On Allis-Chalmers 
tractors, weight for traction is pro- 
vided hydraulically, not with hun- 
dreds of built-in extra pounds that 


| Make the BIG MOVE to More Profit! 
 ALLIS-CHALMERS <0 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
TRACTION BOOSTER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 


Listen! National Farm 
and Home Hour 
Every Saturday—NBC 
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“We Looked At Several Makes Of Coolers 
And Picked DARI-KOOL-The Best Of The Lot!” 


Write WENDELL and WALTER GOODRICH, Molly Brook Farm, West Danville, Vt. 


“We are using a 400 gallon Dari-Kool in conjunction with a port- 
able pipeline system. The temperature of the milk on the first 
milking seldom goes over 42°. On subsequent milkings, not over 
38°. Dari-Kool’s cold, moist, milk tank sidewalls make clean- 
ing easy. The milk cannot dry on as it does in a dry-wall cooler. 


We selected Dari-Kool after looking at several other makes and 
feel we picked the best of the lot!’ ’ 


NEW DARI-KOOL COOLS FASTER 
THAN ANY OTHER COOLER— 
and here's why 


33° ice-water is pressure-sprayed 
over all 4 sides and the entire 
bottom of the milk tank. Milk heat 
is removed faster than is possible 
with any other cooler or method. 


® 
The Largest-Selling Cooler 


In The World! 


“Shown above new low design 400 gallon 
Dari-Kool. Also available in capacities 
from 100 to 1250 gallons. 


@ Dari-Kool’s faster cooling means lower 
blend temperatures—higher quality milk. 
@ The milk cannot be damaged by freezing 
because it is cooled with 33° ice-water. 
®@ Dari-Kool tanks are much easier to clean. 
The moist milk tank sidewalls prevent 
spattered milk from drying on — which 
causes milkstone. 
A recent nation-wide survey of bulk tank 
owners shows Dari-Kools are preferred 3 to 
1 over the next leading brand. Your dealer 
has a copy of this survey. Ask to see it. 


Send for your FREE 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT 


"Write Dept. 32 today 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY + Madison, Wisconsin 
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Tomorrow’s Farmer 


Chemically Inclined 


Chemical pied pipers which will 
lure insects away from their destruc- 
tive work are one of the possibilities 
for future agricultural chemicals de- 
velopment offered by Dr. Max T. 
Goebel, research director for the Du 
Pont Company’s Grasselli Chemicals 
Department. 

Dr. Goebel also suggested that 
within two decades farmers may be 
promoting livestock growth with 
tranquilizers, and combatting vagar- 
ies of weather and climate by chem- 
ical control of the normal growth 
processes of crops. This could 
achieve results in frost and drought 
resistance, root growth, fruitfulness 
and rapid ripening, which have here- 
tofore been tackled by the slow, 
painstaking process of plant breed- 
ing. 

“In spite of the activity in such 
dramatic fields as weather control 
and distillation of sea water,” Dr. 
Goebel said, “it looks as though our 
agricultural progress for at least the 
next 20 years will be along more con- 
ventional lines such as better control 
of insects, plant diseases and nema- 
todes; direct savings in production 
cost through the young science of 
weed control; better understanding 
of chemical effects on plant growth 
processes; and chemical supplemen- 


tation of livestock and _ poultry 
feeds.” 


Captan Cleared for 
Post-Harvest Use 


The fungicide, captan, has now 
been officially cleared for post- 
harvest use on most fruits, potatoes, 
and onions to prevent loss to rot 
during storage and shipment — losses 
which add millions to the annual 
cost of food production. 

In view of the ever-tightening 
restrictions governing chemical resi- 
dues on food products, it is a very 
rare pesticide indeed that can be 
used right up to the point of ship- 
ment to retail outlets. 

Clearance was based on evidence 
accumulated over a 10-year period 
proving that captan, in the dosages 
required for disease control, is quite 


harmless to human beings and warm- 
blooded animals. 
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On hand for agriculture: 
a 1,200-man force 


Besides the more than one hundred persons in the 
Lilly agricultural research division, a force of 1,200 
additional persons in research, development, and 
control divisions stand ready to help perfect agri- 
cultural products. 


These additional 1,200 are experienced in finding, 
developing, and maintaining the purity, safety, and 
effectiveness of Lilly medicinals. 

Their knowledge is vital to agriculture since many 
of the same research techniques are employed in 
both human and agricultural disease control. For 
example, Lilly’s knowledge of tissue culture, which 
helped make it the world’s largest polio vaccine 


manufacturer, is indispensable in producing virus 
vaccines for animals. 

Working hand in hand with Lilly agricultural re- 
searchers, these 1,200 will aid in the evaluation and 
development of new products for America’s farms. 


LOOK TO LILLY FOR 
RESEARCH LEADERSHIP 
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ELI LILLY AND COMPANY: INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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COUNTY AGENT 


NEWS 


Sears Knows His Cows 


Almost anyone, with a little 
know-how and a lot of luck, 
can correctly place a beef class 
in a livestock show, but it takes 
another kind of skill to pass 
the art on to others. 


Apparently, Arizona's Graham 
County Agricultural Agent John 
Sears has that knack. At least, that 
is what must be concluded after 
looking at the impressive list of wins 
4-H’ers from his county have col- 
lected at the Junior Arizona Nation- 
al Livestock Show. 

For two consecutive years now, 
top honors in the team judging con- 
test have gone to Graham county 
4-H’ers. Besides this, team members 
consistently have been among the 
top ten in the show so far as indi- 
vidual scores are concerned. 

Ruddy-faced John refuses to take 
credit for the impressive string of 
victories, but his teams tell a dif- 
ferent story. According to Don and 
Dwight Lundell, two members of 
this year’s winning team, he is more 
than a little responsible. 

They state that Sears keeps after 
them without a letup for months 
before show time. He gives them 
photos and models of steers and asks 
them to place them correctly. On 
several occasions, he has taken them 
to the Safford Packing Company 
corrals and let them judge beef ani- 
mals waiting to be slaughtered. 

“Boy, when Mr. Sears gets through 
with you, you know how to judge 
beef,” remarked Dwight proudly. 
“And you really know how to give 
those oral reasons.” 

To win the judging contest this 
year, the Graham county team 
placed correctly classes of Angus 
heifers, Hereford heifers, Hereford 
steers, and Hereford bulls. In win- 
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ning, the Graham county 4-H’ers 
chalked up 679 out of a possible 750 
points, which is better than many 
college teams can do. 

Sears, agricultural extension agent 
for the University of Arizona in 
Graham county for six years now, is 


Walter G. Been, retiring Suffolk county, 
York, agricultural agent, was honored at a 
testimonial dinner as a tribute to his 31 years 
of service to Suffolk county agriculture. Here, 
Been (left) is p ted a tion pict cam- 
era by Edward W. Latham, chairman of Suf- 
folk’s Agricultural Extension Department. Mrs. 
Been is shown with them. 


by C. N. McGrew 


County Agent 
Mansfield, Ohio 


well qualified to teach cattle judg- 
ing. In 1946, he himself was a mem- 
ber of the crack livestock judging 
team from Michigan State Univer- 
sity. For a year, he also taught a 
livestock judging short course at 
that institution. 


Austin E. Bennett, Franklin county agent for 
the Maine Extension Service for over five years, 
has pted a position with the International 
Cooperation Administration in Ghana, Africa. 
He served as a high school instructor for veter- 
an’s on-the-farm training in Connecticut and 
later as manager of a farm in Windsor, Vt., 
before coming to the Maine Extension Service. 


R. E. Norris, left, president of the Florida County Agents Association presents honorary member- 
ships in the Florida County Agents Association to Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, president of the University 
of Florida, Dr. M. O. Watkins, director of the Florida Agricultural Extension Service, and Mr. 


Willard Fifield, Provost of Agriculture, Uni 


y of Flori 
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Miss Lillian D. Wagner is shown receiving a 
certificate for 23 years service as secretary of 
the Nansemond County Agricultural Extension 
Service office from John W. Freeman, Nanse- 
mond county agent. The award was given as 
@ surprise at the Nansemond Country 4-H Club 
achievement program at Whaleyville High 
School. 


Remember — send news of your 
activities to C. N. McGrew, Mans- 
field, O., so it may be included 
in this column. — Editor 


William S. Lefes, 4-H Club Agent, Cape May 
county, (third from left), is 1959 president of 
the New Jersey County Club Agents’ Associa- 
tion. Others are treasurer, Marlin Brace, and 
secretary, Miss Janette Gordon, both Salem 
County Club Agents, and vice president, Ted 
Blum, Somerset county. 
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making money the light, easy way 


Some farmers have a natural knack for making money. 


Like the fellow who bored holes in his barn door 
so the sun would shine through in nice, round rays. 
Got himself a saw, cut the rays up in foot-long 
pieces, and made a fortune selling ‘em for flashlights. 


That’s a pretty tall story — but the way this fellow really 
made money was by using Sinclair Extra Duty Motor 


Oil on his farm. He found his equipment lasted lots 


longer and on top of that he discovered this new oi! had 


cut his repair bills way down... that’s a true story as 
told by thousands of farmers. 


Switch now — for your equipment’s sake! Ask your 
Sinclair Representative for Sinclair Extra Duty 

Motor Oil —in quart cans, five-gallon Porpails, 30 or 
55 gallon drums. 


SINCLAIR 


petroleum products for every farm need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTION PROTECTION AND PROFITS ON THE FARM, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 30 min. Available from Advertising Department, Visking 
Company, Plastics Division, 6733 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


How the modern farmer can realize profits through the practical use of 
polyethylene film is the theme of this new film produced by Visking Com- 
pany. The new production, photographed on farm locations across the 
U. S., highlights the use of polyethylene film as a mulching material; as a 
liner for ponds, bins, and ditches; as silo covers and silo caps. It also ex- 


R a plains such applications as irrigation tubing, animal shelters, greenhouses, 
a and as covers for equipment, hay, straw, and row crops. 


BETTER _ OUR COUNTY, 16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes. Available from Agricul- 


cit tural Division, American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
FARMING New York 20, N. Y. 


= ; This new film graphically illustrates the latest swine management prac- 
METHODS tices including breeding, feeding, management, and sanitation. It includes 

many close-up scenes showing modern labor-saving swine management 
facilities which can easily be adapted for use on the average farm. The 
film also takes the viewer on a visit through a leading state board testing 


station where the goals of this station are explained, and the film pictorally 
shows how improved breeding methods can help produce better hogs. 


LOOSE HOUSING, 16 mm., sound, color. Available from Film Distribution 
Center, United States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


This color film features the dairy arrangement of a central New York 
dairy farmer who erected a modern dairy barn layout after his buildings 
were destroyed by fire. This film begins with a fire scene, and contines 
through planning, construction, operation, and use of new _ pressure- 
creosoted pole type buildings and other equipment. More than 6,000 
people have visited this new dairy building layout since its completion 


a year ago. The farm layout features an indoor box silo as an integral 
part of the feeding barn. 
is edited for AG LEADERS by a for- 
mer AG LEADER who knows farm 
problems and offers sound, practical KEEP AMERICA GROWING .. . QUALITY FOOD AND FIBER, 16 mm., sound 
solutions based on the experience color, 30 minutes. Available from California Spray-Chemical Corp- 
of other AG LEADERS. oration, Richmond, Calif. 


“Keep America Growing . . . Quality Food and Fiber” is a report on 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 


American agriculture, and shows how growers and technical fieldmen team 
is the first magazine to carry educa- up to meet the growing demand for top-quality produce. The film in- 
tional inserts permitting commercial cludes interesting close-ups of many insects and plant diseases, and in 
companies to keep you up—to—date addition, dramatic time-lapse photography documents the importance of 


on the latest developments in their treating seed to protect against insects and diseases. 
field. 


TORCH WELDING, 16 mm., sound, b/w, 17 minutes. Available from 
Motion Picture Section, Aluminum Company of America, 818 Alcoa 


summarizes each article to help you Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
save time selecting those of most 
interest. 


“Torch Welding” explains in detail the progressive steps necessary to 
make a good torch weld and describes the preparation of welding surfaces, 
correct flux mixtures, and proper manipulation of the welding torch. 
BETTER FARMING METHODS has been Sample butt and tack welds in various gauges of aluminum sheet and 
the Ho, 3 late are shown. Examples of torch welding of alumin forgings, castings 
AG LEADER FIELD for over 30 years! gy 
and aluminum sheet and plate are shown together with an analysis of 
proper and improper welding procedures. 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN SWINE HUSBANDRY? page 24 


A report on feed additives, advances in sow 
rations, feeding young pigs, changes in hog 
marketing, and the pork outlook for 1959. 


Arthur L. Anderson, Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 


WHAT'S NEW IN DAIRY HUSBANDRY? page 26 


Bloat remains one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in dairy cattle nutrition. Many calf 
starters are overloaded with protein. 


4. B. Williams Animal Husbandry Dept. University of Minnesota 


WHAT’S NEW IN BEEF HUSBANDRY? page 28 


Combinations of male and female hormones for 
fattening cattle are under study at several sta- 
tions. Pelleting studied for beef cattle herds. 


L. S. Pope, Animal Husbandry Dept., Oklahoma State University 


WHAT'S NEW IN SHEEP HUSBANDRY? page 30 


Interest in pelleted rations for lambs contin- 
ves to mount. There’s a revival of interest in 
farm flocks. World depression in wool markets. 


A. L. Esplin, Animal Husbandry Dept., Colorado State University 


WHAT’S NEW IN CROP HUSBANDRY? page 32 


The facts about the first hybrid millet. Car- 
petgrass has finally met its match in a potent 
weed killer. Tifhi No. 1—a better bahia. 


O. N. Andrews, Extension Agronomist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
WHAT'S NEW IN POULTRY HUSBANDRY? page 34 


World’s Poultry Congress, high point for the 
year. Artificial insemination possibilities 
for chickens greatly increased. 


A. W. Brant, Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


HUSBANDRY FEATURES | 
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Power a-plenty for this 5-bottom plow .. . Fully mounted with Ferguson System control .. . No depth-gauge wheels 
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8 ae Look, compare ... you'll be a Massey-Ferguson man 


SENT 
Mays 
All-new MF 85... 5-plow work capacity, 
AS for diversified farming 
Ny 
ARS Where heavy tillage power and row crop versatility is a must, a great new tractor is 
aR making news. It’s the new MF 835, and it harnesses 5-plow power as never before! 
TOA This is the big tractor farmers have been asking for. It has power to spare to work the 
RES new fully mounted 5-bottom Massey-Ferguson safety-beam plow. And it puts its 
‘vv; power to work as no other tractor can, with its specially engineered Ferguson System 


-» of precise draft and implement control 


©. New kind of big power. It used to be that a tractor in the “60 horse” class was 
a, » _ strictly a lugger, or worked semi-mounted tools at best. The new MF 85 changes all 
VA NS that! It brings to big farms all the advantages formerly available only in smaller 


ww 


QQ Ferguson System tractors . . . plus big 5-plow work capacity. 
\ 


AND 3 <\ When the job calls for it, the MF 85 will lug right along with much heavier tractors. 
me WS \: "Yet on lighter jobs, the MF 85 wastes no fuel on excessive tractor weight. 


\., A real all-job tractor. The MF 83 is truly versatile; it brings a new kind of precision- 
AI \. ss work plowing and cultivating to row-crop farming. It handles more fully mounted 
implements than any other tractor in its power class . . . with far greater mobility, 
\N \* maneuverability and precise implement control than is possible with pull-type or semi- 
“0 ny ‘ mounted tools. The MF 85’s 3-point hitch has interchangeable ball sockets to ac- 
. SS commodate all 3-point hitch tools. Ask for a demonstration now! 


3 other great tractors in the most wanted power classes, 
all with the world-famous Ferguson System of precise draft 
and implement control. The Ferguson 35 with 3-plow power, 
is the world’s most popular and most copied tractor. The 
MF 50 is the deluxe tractor in the 3-plow class. And the 
MF 65 sets the pace in the 4-plow class. See them all at 
your Massey-Ferguson dealer’s! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Pace-Setter of Modern Farming ...World’s Most Famous Combines 
and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 


QA,‘ 
NN 


ANN 
~\ 

\ NN There's a Massey-Ferguson Dealer near you . . . He'll show you the great new Massey-Ferguson tractor line and 
| per hydraulic cylinders needed tell you about the liberal Massey-Ferguson Time Payment Plans. There's one just suited to your farm income pattern. 
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@ THE YEAR 1959 will be one of 
increasing hog numbers and hog 
marketings. 

The pig crop of last fall was re- 
ported to be 17 percent larger than 
in 1957 and the forthcoming spring 
pig crop may be 12 percent larger 
than last year. All of which means 
more pork at lower prices. 

Apparently the expanding human 
population has not absorbed the in- 
creased pork production from larger 
than average pig crops. Quality im- 
provement could be a big factor in 
the acceptance of more pork per 
capita this year. 

Expansion in hog production has 
been due to increasing the average 
size units rather than to in-and- 
outers. Specialization and mechani- 
zation have made these changes pos- 
sible, Contract production or verti- 
cal integration may be responsible 
for some of the expansion, but it 
still is a relatively small factor in 
total production. 

There has been much interest in 
marketing hogs at lighter weights. 
This would help both the supply 
and quality of pork. It appears that 
merit buying will bring about great- 
er demand for the lighter weight 
market pigs. 

The interest in swine testing sta- 
tions and on-the-farm testing has 
increased, This can result in greater 
efficiency of production and more 
acceptable hog carcasses. It has been 
shown that some breeds may have 
larger and more desirable shape to 
the loin eye or pork chop muscle. 


More Feed Additives 
Many new feed additives have 
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come into the swine nutrition field. 
Some of these show promise of im- 
proved efficiency, but for the most 
part, the results have been variable 
and not startling. The expanding 
list of additives include antibiotics, 
trace minerals, arsenicals, hormones, 
drugs, and similar substances. Even 
copper sulfate — long used by swine 
men — has come in for investigation 
and in one trial favorably affected 
gains. Zinc, too, has been investigat- 
ed. Beneficial and toxic levels of in- 
take have been established as well 
as its relationship to calcium and 
parakeratosis. Apparently the need 
is about 50 parts per million of zinc 
in the ration. 

Hygromycin has been established 
as an effective control for some 
swine internal parasites. It may re- 
duce feed consumption and depress 
gain under certain circumstances 
and it apparently is not growth-pro- 
moting like some antibiotics. How- 
ever, it gets round worms and whip- 
worms and generally improves the 
feed conversion efficiency. 


Advances in Sow Feeding 


In the feeding of sows there has 
been further proof that “flushing” 
— increasing the levels of the ration 
at breeding — preceded and _fol- 
lowed by limited feeding, is advan- 
tageous. Progress is being made in 
the use of hormones in the control 
of the reproductive cycle and we can 
look forward to being able to induce 
ovulation and increased embryo sur- 
vival. 


Feeding Young Pigs 


The feeding methods for growing 


and finishing pigs are changing. 
Feeding in confinement on concrete 
is increasing. Many tests indicate 
greater daily gains on concrete while 
pasture may have a slight edge on 
feed conversion efficiency and cost. 

Most comparisons of free choice 
and complete rations favor the feed- 
ing of complete feed mixtures on 
concrete or on pasture. The feeding 
of mixed rations up to 50 to 60 
pounds live weight is in most in- 
stances the best practice. Then self 
feeding the corn and supplement 
separately appears to be more eco- 
nomical. Pelleting appears economi- 
cal when the entire ration is self fed, 
especially if made up partly of fiber- 
ous feeds. 

The iron dextran injection meth- 
od for the control of young pig 
anemia has been proven effective 
experimentally and in farm tests. 
Pigs injected when 7 to 10 days of 
age are safeguarded against an iron 
deficiency. Injections should be 
made deep in the muscle with a 
small needle to prevent leaking and 
irritation. Also, the injection area 
should be treated to prevent infec- 
tions. 


Outlook for 1959 


Even though it appears that feed 
grains will be plentiful, feeding 
margins will be narrow and profits 
from swine raising less than last 
year. Hog raisers need to figure 
pretty close this year and use the 
recently discovered practices that 
are economical and practical. Spe- 
cialized and intensified hog raising 
systems are putting pressure on the 
less efficient. End. 


What's new in 
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Wyeth 


WYETH 


ANSMAL HEALTH TOPICS 


Wipe the 


How Much Does 
Mastitis Cost You? 


Are you losing cows and milk be- 
cause of this disease? Wyeth has 
three products which provide fast, 
effective treatment of mastitis. One 
of these three will fit your mastitis- 
treatment needs. 


OINTMENT TRIBIOTIC® is a broad- 
spectrum antibiotic combination 
developed by Wyeth to treat and 
prevent mastitis in cows. Penicil- 
lin, dihydrostreptomycin, and baci- 
tracin have been combined in Oint- 
ment TRIBIOTIC to give youa3-way 
attack against mastitis-causing or- 
ganisms. By combining the three, 
you get broader antibacterial ac- 
tion. Another advantage is the 
exclusive base of Ointment TRIBI- 
OTIC which promotes complete 
udder tissue spread. 

For the farmers who prefer a 
bougie form of mastitis treatment, 
Wyeth has PENSTIX® and PENSTIX®- 
SM. PENSTIX bougies contain crys- 
talline procaine penicillin G to 
attack mastitis-causing organisms 
responsive to penicillin alone. 
PENSTIX-SM bougies combine 
crystalline procaine penicillin G 
and dihydrostreptomycin sulfate 
to fight the organisms that are not 
responsive to penicillin alone. Both 
PENSTIX and PENSTIX-SM have 
an especially compounded milk- 
soluble, non-irritating base, and 
are designed for painless insertion. 
They don’t spoil and no refrigera- 
tion is required. 

AVAILABLE: All three mastitis rem- 
edies are available from your ani- 
mal health product supplier. Oint- 
ment TRIBIOTIC is supplied in 3.75 
Gm. handy squeeze tubes for easy 
application. PENSTIX bougies are 
supplied in vials of 6 and bottles 
of 12. PENsSTIX-SM bougies are 
supplied in bottles of 12 and 25. 


Treat Serious Infections 
The Modern Way 


INJECTION BICIL 


Busy farmers use INJECTION BICIL- 
LIN FORTIFIED because it enables 
them to treat serious infections 
without wasting time and money. It 
is the modern way to treat pneu- 
monia, foot rot, navel ill, and other 
costly infections. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
provides high immediate penicillin 
blood levels which promote more 
rapid spread of penicillin through 
the tissues to fight serious infec- 
tions fast. It maintains penicillin 
in the system for an extended pe- 
riod of time, reducing secondary 
infection and helping recovery of 
the animal. Farmers appreciate the 
fact that one injection provides 
both high, immediate levels and | 
prolonged levels. | 


LIN’ FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and Procaine penicillin G, W yet! 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
is available from your usual sup- 
plier of animal health products as 
a stabilized aqueous suspension 
of penicillin in 10-ce. and 50-ce. 
vials (300,000 units per cc.); in 
1-cc. TUBEX" sterile-needle units 
(600,000 units per cec.); and in 
4-cc. disposable syringes (2,400,000 
units per syringe). 


Injection 


SPARINE’ 


HYDROCHLORIDE 
Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 
Cattle shipped from range to 
feed lot lose weight due to the 
rigors of shipping. You lose money. 
Injection SPARINE given intramus- 
cularly to cattle before shipping, 


Cut Shipping- Weight LOSSES By Over 50% 


cuts weight losses by over 50 per cent 
im most cases. 

SPARINE cuts weight losses by 
controlling the tension, nervous- 
ness, and unruliness of animals 
during handling, loading and ship- 
ping. Animals remain steady on 
their feet without grogginess even 
in transit. Animals go on full feed 
fast upon arrival because there is no 
bawling, fence walking, or milling. 

SPARINE has other uses on the 
farm. It facilitates branding, de- 
horning, circumcision of bulls, and 
castration because SPARINE-treat- 
ed animals are easier to handle. 

Talk to your veterinarian about 
SPARINE. He will show you how 
SPARINE can make your job easier. 

SPARINE is available only 
through veterinarians. 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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HARRY FRANK, 
General Manager of Simon 
Seed Farms, found out 
what a difference 1 pound 
of Silo-Joy can make in a 
~— ton of silage. 


Why Our Cows 
Liked Flavored 
Silage Better 
Than Green Chop 


Milk production jumped 47% last July 
and August on the Simon Seed Farms 
of Elkhorn, Wisconsin when they 
started feeding alfalfa-bromegrass 
silage containing Silo-Joy Forage 
Flavor Preservative. 


NO SILAGE STINK 
Right from the start the 65-cow Hol- 
stein herd consumed 3 tons of silage a 
day. There was no silage stink. Cows 
relished the fresh sweet forage flavor — 
cleaned up every stem of silage. Harry 
Frank agreed they had never made 
more palatable or profitable silage. 


They used 1 pound of Silo-Joy Forage 
Flavor Preservative per ton of silage, 
spread over the load. It was safe and 
easy to use. Silage had a clean appe- 
tizing smell and good color. Besides 
reducing protein feed costs and in- 
creasing milk flow, the alfalfa-brome 
silage with Silo-Joy kept cows sleck 
and in top condition. 


The Simon Seed Farms herd oe 
more than 498 pounds butterfat last 
year. Out of the 65 head of cows there 
are more than 40 cows in full produc- 


(Tr tion year around. 


Simply fill out 
the coupon be- 

low indicatin 

the number o 
students in your classes. We will 
send you a supply of Silo-Joy one 
cow samples to meet your needs. 


FLAVOR FACT FILE FREE... 
TO VOCATIONAL AG TEACHERS 
AND COUNTY AGENTS 


3037 North Clark Street, Dept. 36-A 
Chicago 14, Illinois 

| Please send me one cow samples for........+ 

! Also send me your Flavor Fact File. | 


| items ore free and place neither me nor my students 
eny 


Neme 
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@ BLOAT CONTINUES TO oc- 

cupy the spotlight as one of our 
most perplexing problems in dairy 
cattle nutrition. Antibiotics, manage- 
ment practices, and feeding prac- 
tices have not always produced free- 
dom from bloat. 

California workers found that 12 
pounds of oat hay daily significantly 
reduced the incidence and severity of 
acute bloat in cows grazing immature 


. alfalfa pasture. They found that 


rumen gas production was greater 
from alfalfa tops than from oat hay. 
This suggests that acute legume bloat 
results from a rapid rate of gas for- 
mation accompanied by a frothing 
of the ingesta which physically pre- 
vents eructation, The offering of 
good hay to cows on bloat-producing 
pasture helps to reduce the number 
of acute cases. 


® Ketosis or acetonemia continues 
to plague the farmer. Some think 
that the heavy feeding of grass silage 
increases this hazard; others feel that 
ketosis is a metabolic or physiologi- 
cal problem. We do know that some 
farmers have a high incidence of 
ketosis while a neighbor has a low 
incidence. The rate of one-fourth 
pound per cow per day seems to give 
some protection against ketosis and 
greatly diminishes the drop in milk 
production that usually accompanies 
it. Richards of Delaware has demon- 
strated that sodium propionate feed- 
ing helps to maintain production. 


® Milk fever in certain breeds and 
certain cow families continues to 
cause trouble. Maine Experiment 
Station workers report that consider- 
able protection against milk fever is 
obtained by feeding 60 to 75 million 
USP units of vitamin D, for three 
days prior to calving. Fifteen million 
USP units were fed twice daily up to 
a maximum of seven days before 


Ors trouble 


calving, Cows that calved one or 
more days after the cessation of 
feeding the vitamin showed extreme- 
ly high incidence of milk fever. 

® Many feed companies market 
calf starters containing 20 to 25 per- 
cent crude protein. Researcn over 
the past 10 years has demonstrated 
that dairy calves will do well on 
starters containing 12 to 14 percent 
crude protein. Brown and co-workers 
of Kentucky have shown that starters 
containing 8.5 percent crude protein 
will not support normal growth. 
This means that a calf starter made 
up of equal parts of corn and oats 
will not supply enough protein. 

° The pelleting of dairy rations is 
a popular discussion subject among 
farmers and scientists. The results 
with dairy and beef cattle are not 
consistent enough for one to make 
specific recommendations as to pel- 
leting. Pelleted rations for milking 
cows tend to depress fat percent in 


_the milk. Pellets in some instances 


have been unpalatable to cows. 

Minnesota workers found that 
dairy calves would make more desir- 
able gains on a meal rather than 
pellets. Other workers have demon- 
strated that pelleted calf starters, as 
currently made up, do not increase 
consumption or rate of growth in 
infant dairy calves. 


® Considerable interest has been 
shown in the addition of artificial 
appetizers to calf starters. Georgia 
dairy scientists have shown that oil 
of anise does not increase palatabil- 
ity and in large amounts will de- 
crease palability in calf starters. It 
appears that the selection of natural 
products can influence palatability 
of feeds. 

® Some chemobiotics have been 
used in milking rations with no 
beneficial results. 
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© The addition of sulfur to urea 
rations offers some promise of in- 
creased amounts of urea in rations 
without toxic effects. 


® Georgia workers studied data 
from 715 Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association records to estimate the 
genetic change resulting from breed- 
ing dairy cattle artifically. They 
found that the milk production of 
cows produced by artificial breeding 
was equal to that of cows obtained 
from natural service. 


* Rancid raw milk is giving some 


processors trouble. Excessive agita- 
tion in the bulk tank is one well 
defined cause easy to remedy, Leaks 
in pipeline joints, rubber hoses, and 
teat inflations and the practice of 


Colorado Certified Hybrid Sorghum Seed—in additi i the advantages of Hybrids— 
letting in air at the claws contribute is produced under high-altitude conditi is Q anny vitality. 

| Colorado Certified Hybrid Sorghum Seed is constantly inspected to assure 

to the problem. | LOOK FOR THE Top Quality. We inspect our gh twice during the blooming period, once 

afterward in the field, and in winter it is planted and grown in the South, 

m near the Mexican border, so that any polluted seed lots can be discard 

ed. After all this inspection, our bins are still sampled for purity and high 

germination. Ask your | Dealer for Colorado Certified Hybrid Sorghum 

Seed. For more inf dd AG-5413, Colorado Advertising and 

l— Publicity Committee, Capitol Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Some producers that milk with 
bucket milkers have had milk re- 
jected because of spontaneous racid- 
ity. One possible cause i; low energy 
intake in high producing cows. The 
quality of the feed may influence the | 
types of fat the cow may produce. 


coLorado ADVERTISING "AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


DENVER -2, COLORADO 


Higher energy 
feeding! 


Your calves get 10% fat, 28% protein 
in Peebles’ 10-28 Super Calf-Kit! 


Now! You can raise stronger, healthier calves that 
make better herd replacements. Start them the 
Peebles’ 10-28 Super Calf-Kit way! 

Here’s a milk replacer that’s tailor-made for higher 
energy feeding. Tests prove that Peebles’ gets young 
calves off to a stronger start. Its balanced formula 
produces important early weight gains...promotes 
vigorous health, bigger frames, silkier coats. 

Peebles’ prevents scours, too. It’s Thermogized 
and fortified with antibiotics Aureomycin and Terra- 
mycin. Mixes easily into a smooth, creamy liquid that 
calves really go for...stays in suspension. Replaces 
all fresh milk after colostrum. Get Peebles’ 10-28 
Super Calf-Kit today. 


eehles’ WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
SU PER CALF-KIT World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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@ OPTIMISM RUNS HIGH in 

the cattle industry on the up- 
swing of what may be a short cattle 
price cycle. 

Thinking back a few years, how- 
ever, cattlemen could well take a 
sober view of changes in consumer 
demand and the competition be- 
tween beef and other meats at the 
self-service counter. If beef is to re- 
main America’s favorite meat, pro- 
cucers must strive for greater econo- 
my and the housewife must be 
assured of lean, tender cuts at prices 
in line with poultry and pork. 

Thus, research attention has been 
focused on a somewhat overlooked 
field: How can we produce a su- 
perior beef carcass by breeding and 
feeding techniques? 

Rate-ol-gain tests at many experi- 
ment stations show that calves of 
similar breeding may differ widely 
in gaining ability. Fast-gaining bulls 
impart a significant amount of 
growth impulse to their offspring. 
Rate and efficiency of gain are close- 
ly associated. 

In addition, certain carcass traits 
are highly heritable — lean area of 
the rib eye, for example. Thus, feed- 
ing tests combined with an exami- 
nation of the carcasses may lead to 
faster-gaining strains of cattle that 
yield a more desirable kind of beef. 
Some progressive purebred breeders 
are establishing such a program in 
an effort to locate superior lines. 

Can we modify our feeding pro- 
grams to obtain a more desirable 
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carcass? For years, packers have be- 
lieved that heavy grain feeding and 
a high degree of finish were neces- 
sary to produce the most desirable 
carcass, Texas tests, however, show 
that slaughter grades may vary with- 
out affecting the yield of primal cuts 
from the carcass. In Oklahoma ex- 
periments, beef calves fed to gain 
“moderately” produced carcasses 
containing about 6 percent more 
lean at the same final feedlot weight 
as calves “full-fed” for rapid gains 
— with 20 percent less T.D.N. per 
pound of gain! There was no sig- 
nificant difference in tenderness or 
palatability of steaks from calves 
produced under each feeding re- 
gime. 


Interest in Pelleting 


Few new developments in cattle 
feeding have received as much atten- 
tion as pelleting. The effect of fine 
grinding and pelleting on roughage 
utilization by ruminants is_ still 
pretty much a mystery. British work- 
ers have shown that finely ground 
and pelleted feeds may stay in the 
rumen a shorter length of time. Al- 
though less fermentation of fibrous 
parts of the feed may occur due to 
this short stay, less energy is lost in 
digestion, Thus, the ruminant ob- 
tains a higher yield of net energy 
from a roughage. 

With concentrated fattening ra- 
tions, tests at Purdue and Oklahoma 
indicate that feed intake may de- 
cline when the ration is fed in pel- 


leted vs. meal form. Efficiency of 
feed use, however, showed a marked 
increase. 

Montana and Kansas tests indicate 
that cattle fed all-pelleted rations 
may need a small amount of coarse 
roughage, such as wheat straw. A 
disease condition of the rumen wall 
has been observed in both cattle and 
sheep fed all-pelleted rations with 
no additional long roughage. 


Hormone Combinations 


Combinations of hormones for fat- 
tening cattle are under study at sev- 
eral stations. In Ohio tests, a com- 
bination of 24 mg. 


stilbestrol and 


400 mg. testosterone in a paste im- 
plant gave greater gains with heifers 
than stilbestrol alone. Previous work 


with testosterone (the hor- 
mone) has proven disappointing, 
but the levels used may have been 
too low. 

The feedlot performance of cattle 
after having been implanted on pas- 
ture the previous summer is of real 
concern to feeder buyers. Several 
stations are investigating the prob- 
lem. The results to date are some- 
what variable, with no consistent 
reduction in feedlot performance tor 
cattle previously implanted on pas- 
ture. Of further concern is the effect 
of implanting young heifers on sub- 
sequent breeding performance. No 
results are available, although sev- 
eral tests are underway. End. 


EVERY COUNTY AGENT 
and VO-AG TEACHER 


has an important responsi- 
bility: to present to his 
dairymen the most up-to-date 
and accurate information 
available in the clearest, 
easiest-to-understand form. 


As you can see, the new 
Gargon advertisement repro- 
duced at the right is de- 
Signed with the same idea in 
mind. The six diagrams ex- 
plain, step by step, exactly 
why Gargon, made with exclu- 
Sive Plastibase, does a su- 
perior job of cleaning up 
mastitis. Plastibase is the 
result of many years of re- 
search. We sincerely believe 
it is the finest ointment 
base ever developed for 
anti-mastitis therapy. 


The advertisement also ex- 
plains why Gargon is able to 
penetrate the mastitis "re- 
Sistance barrier." As you 
know, many types of bacteria 
— including those which 
cause mastitis—are able to 
build up an immunity or re- 
sistance to a particular 
drug or combination of drugs 
as time goes by. 


As the advertisement points 
out, Gargon contains a NEW 
antibiotic, THIOSTREPTON, 
plus neomycin. Gargon at- 
tacks all 9 types of masti- 
tis-causing bacteria, even 
those types which have be- 
come resistant to older an- 
tibiotics. 


a= *12= 
Point Program for Mastitis 
Prevention." This useful, 
informative poster ex-= 
plains, step by step, the 12 
most important mastitis pre- 


a cow for MASTIT! 


and you treat the Infect =: 
| not the 


1, Let this unin- 2. You instill 
flated balloon Gargon contain- 
represent the in- ing the exclusive 
fected quarter Squibb antibiotic, 
which you have thiostrepton, plus 
milked dry pre- neomycin, blend- 
liminary to instill- ed in free-flowing 
ing Gargon. PLASTIBASE. 


3. Quarter begins 
to fill with milk. 
Notice how Gar- 
gon floats on the 
milk, unlike other 
Preparations 
which completely 
dissolve in the 
milk. 


5. The next time 
you milk the 
quarter, the milk 
level drops. Notice 


4. Quarter is now 
filled with un- 
salable milk. 
Notice how Gar- 
gon comes in con- 
tact with vital 
paper tissues. 
Full-strength anti- 
biotic action is 
concentrated on the in 
milk-producing cells. 


strength antibi- 
otics remain in 
contact with infected tis- 
sves. Gargon does not milk 


Gargon contains the 
exclusive Squibb antibiotic, 


THIOSTREPTON, 


plus neomycin, to penetrate the 
mastitis “‘resistance barrier.” 


WHEN YOU TREAT one of your cows for mastitis with 
Gargon, you are using the exclusive Squibb “triple-con- 
trol” formula which combats all nine types of mastitis- 
causing bacteria—even those types which have built up a 
“resistance barrier” or immunity to older antibiotics. 
Gargon is made with (1) the exclusive new Squibb anti- 
biotic, thiostrepton; (2) a second antibiotic of proved 
anti-bacterial activity, neomycin; (3) a special free-flow- 
ing base that clings to infected udder tissue, PLASTIBASE. 


FAST, SAFE, THOROUGH. Gargon controls both chronic 
and acute mastitis with a broader range of anti-bacterial 
activity than either of the 3 broad spectrum antibiotics, 
the triple sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin, or neomycin 
when used alone. As you can see from the diagrams, 
Gargon does not dissolve in the unsalable milk which is 
wasted during treatment. Full-strength germ-killing thio- 
strepton and neomycin are concentrated where they’re 
needed, when they’re needed, on the infected milk- 
producing cells. 

Change to Gargon today to help you control your chronic 
and acute mastitis faster. 


6. The quarter is 
now empty of 
milk. Notice that 
Gargon has not 
milked out. 
Gargon, made 
with exclusive 
PLASTIBASE, 
treats the in- 


fected tissues—not the 
unsalable milk. 


Getic SAVE MONEY! Buy GARGON by the dozen in handy BARN BOX‘! 
Jel SAVE TIME! Have a syringe on hand at the first sign of mastitis 


vention procedures. May we 
send you a free supply for 
your dairymen? Just drop us 
a line and tell us how many 


you need. rece BARN POSTERS 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. = 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, see your veterinarian. 
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out prematurely. 4 

4 and GARGON are Squibb trademarks. 
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@ LAMB FEEDERS WITNESSED 

several developments the 
marketing and promotion of their 
product during 1958. One very un- 
usual event took place in Denver 
when heavy choice lamb carcasses 
sold for 28 cents — the going price 
for choice fat cattle. This unusual 
situation has probably never occur- 
red before in this country. 

The interest in pelleted rations 
for lambs continues to mount. It is 
becoming more apparent that pellet- 
ing is most valuable with high 
roughage rations. Lambs have even 
been fattened entirely on pelleted 
alfalfa hay. It seems that the best 
concentrate and roughage ratio is 
about 40 percent grain and 60 per- 
cent hay. 

In these high roughage pellets, 
quality of roughage and kind of 
grain do not materially influence 
gains and efficiency of gains. The 
big drawback in pellet feeding is 
the high cost of the pelleting opera- 
tion. This is stimulating consider- 
able interest in cheaper methods of 
pelleting. 

There has been little change in 
the use of antibiotics and stilbestrol 
in lamb feeding. There seems to be 
some increase in their use. How- 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY? 


®@ Interest in pelleted rations continues to mount 


® Heavy lamb sells at fat cattle prices 
®@ Arevival of interest in the farm flock 


ever, it is far from being commonly 
accepted. 

There has been a revival in inter- 
est in farm flocks. Old ewes sold for 
$18 to $20 with young ewes at $25 
to $30 last fall. The spring lamb 
market will determine if these in- 
vestments will prove profitable. 
There have been very few new de- 
velopments in the farm flock opera- 
tion other than the realization of 
the need for efficiency with particu- 
lar emphasis on the pounds of lamb 
weaned per ewe and on fleece 
weights. 

The price of lamb at the retail 
level remains as high or higher 
than similar grade beef. ‘These prices 
no doubt are providing a larger 
than normal profit for the retailer 
and for most packers. The basic 
problem is that the retailer is not 
interested in lamb until it provides 
a sizeable profit. This is true be- 
cause his average volume on lamb 
probably represents less than seven 
percent of his total meat business. 
Promotion of lamb increases sales 
during the promotion period, but 
unfortunately, the increase in sales 
drops off with the end of the pro- 
motion. 

A world depression on the wool 


®@ Retailers not interested in selling lamb 


market has reduced prices in this 
country. Some wool has been selling 
in the grease at 35 to 47 cents a 
pound. Promotion for wool has a 
more lasting effect than for lamb. 
However, any money spent for ad- 
vertising woolen goods is offset by 
much more money being spent for 
the advertising of synthetics. 

Importation of lamb from New 
Zealand increased greatly during 
1958. Even though this importation 
represents a very small percentage 
of the total volume of lamb sold in 
the United States, it does have its 
effect on the domestic lamb market 
and may in the future present real 
competition. 

Frozen choice light lamb (40 
pounds) carcasses imported from 
New Zealand sold during January 
in Eastern Canada at 25 cents a 
pound after paying freight and an 
import duty of 50 cents a hundred 
pounds. The import duty on lamb 
coming into the United States is 
$3.50 a hundred pounds. 

Apparently the imported frozen 
lamb is being accepted at this price 
even though the quality of this 
frozen lamb might not be as good 
as domestic lamb. End. 
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Ideas 
That Work 


Building A Farming Program With All-Day Boys 


Both pupil and parent are usually involved in the selec- 
tion and conduct of the supervised farming program of 
the all-day boy. 

One school in Arkansas is having a marked degree of 
success by getting the boy and his parents to plan the 
farming program together. 

First, the teacher explains the miminum requirements 
of the farming program. Then each boy gets two sheets of 
paper. The first sheet lists the requirements for a satis- 
factory farming program and contains suggestions for the 
selection of productive projects, improvement projects, and 
supplementary practices — with the acceptable minimum 
scope for each. 

The second sheet is a letter to the parents with appro- 
priate blanks for the boy and his parents to list their choice 
of farming program with the scope of each practice. The 
parents sign the suggested farming program for their son 
and then send it to the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Where needed, adjustments are made then in the farming 
program the boy conducts. — J. C. Atherton, Associate 
Professor, Agricultural Education, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Build This Dust Collector for Pedesta 


A good sheet metal and 
metal working project for 
the class is constructing a 
dust collector for the pede- 
stal grinders. This unit 
eliminates a shop mess at 
limited expense and pro- 
vides good practical experi- 
ence for the boys. We built 
the collection box for our 
grinder 16 inches long, 5 
inches wide, 9 inches deep 
at the back and 12 inches 
deep at the front. An angle si d 
iron and strap iron base was fastened to the pedestal an 
the collection box bolted through the bottom to the base. 
The top of the dust collector can be sprung open for 
dumping. — Forest Bear, Vo-Ag Instructor, Sumner Public 
Schools, Sumner, la. 


Hampshires have 
@ the ability to finish at 100 
Ibs.—handy weight. 


@ the ability to produce 8- 
12 Ibs. ave. of wool. 


@ uniformity, weight-for-age, 
prolificacy. 
90#’s in 90 Days 
For Information write — 
ROY A. GILMAN, Sec. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
STUART, IOWA 


Push-Button 


Irrigation 
Is Here! 


Push button automation for one 
of the oldest farming techniques— 
irrigation—has proven itself in the 
field with a 20% increase in yield. 

Called “SHuR-RANE Sequa- 
Matic Irrigation,” it progressively 
actuates multiple sprinklers across 
a grid-type installation automati- 
cally, from one end of the field to 
the other, at any desired time in- 
terval from 10 minutes to 30 hours 
per sprinkler. 

The 20% increase in yield is ac- 
complished by optimum moisture 
control and the elimination of crop 
damage from irrigators in the field. 


USE COUPON FOR COMPLETE STORY 


JOHN BEAN DIVISION Dept. BFM-3 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
San Jose, Calif. * Lansing, Mich. * Orlando, Fla 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor 
mation on Sequa-Matic Irrigatior 


Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you have used 
successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


Address__ 
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What's new in 


@ GAHL!, A HYBRID millet 

developed by Dr. Glenn Bur- 
ton, principal geneticist, USDA, 
is the first of its kind in the 
world. At the Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station where 
it was developed, Gahi-1 produc- 
ed 50 percent more forage than 
common cattail millet. The new 
hybrid starts off earlier in the 
spring, recovers faster when graz- 
ed, is more leafy than common 
millet, and has produced nearly 
three times as much forage late 
in the season. 

Seed of Gahi-l millet will be 
available in the regular seed trade 
in limited quantities this spring 
and summer. 


New Hybrid Bahia Grass 

Tifhi No. 1, the first hybrid 
Pensacola bahia grass is a new 
hybrid more productive than 
common Pensacola bahia. Over a 
four-year period at Tifton, Ga., 
Tifhi-l averaged 69.6 pounds 
more beef per acre than Pensa- 
cola, 


Pasture Renovation 
Carpet grass, a vigorous, poor- 
quality, warm-season grass that 
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© A new hybrid bchia grass—Tifhi No. | 
® A reason for poor corn stands—fost plantins 


has choked out Dallisgrass and 
legumes, may soon meet its match 
on many farms in the South. The 
farmer's new weapon is Dowpon. 
Excellent stands of White Clover 
can be obtained when planted on 
chemically treated Carpet grass 
sods. Dowpon at rates of 5, 10, 
and 15 pounds per acre was as 
good or better than land prepara- 
tion for establishing White Clover 
in Carpetgrass pasture, according 
to Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Experiment Station test. 


Poor Corn Stands 


You can’t make “top” corn 
yields with poor, irregular stands. 
High planting speeds and exces- 
sive variation of kernel sizes with- 
in grades are two of the chief 
causes of uneven stands. Further- 
more, high-speed planting 
quires more closely-sized corn 
than does low-speed planting. 

These findings are among re- 
sults obtained from a study re- 
cently made by the Seed Tech- 
nology Laboratory at Mississippi 
State University. 


Summer Temporary Grazing 
At similar stages of growth, 


Carpetgrass meets its matchina new 


Johnsongrass, sweet Sudangrass, 
and Starr millet are about equal 
as feed for milking cows, accord- 
ing to tests conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The stage of maturity at 
which these grasses were grazed 
were more important than the 
grass species. Composition of all 
three grasses was similar except 
that Starr millet was highest in 
fat and lowest in nitrogen-free 
extract (sugar and starch) con- 
tent. End. 


CROP HUSBAND 
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INTERVIEWS 


MR. & MRS. RICHARD GRABER, MINERAL POINT, WIS. 


“Our Hygromix pigs went to 
market ahead the 


Young farm couple puts new antibiotic over series of 
tough hurdles. Finds that day-by-day worm control pays off. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Experimenting and testing have become second 
nature to the Grabers. Rose Marie has her Masters 
degree in animal husbandry from the University 
of Wisconsin. Richard was one of Wisconsin’s lead- 
ing 4-H members. 


In cooperation with the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Illinois, the Grabers compared two lots of 40 
baby pigs up to 75 pounds. One group was fed 
Hygromix in the feed. The other received the same 
ration without Hygromix. “At eight weeks we 
wormed the controls (no Hygromix) with a purge- 
type wormer. There were lots of worms,” says 
Mr. Graber. ““The Hygromix pigs ran away from 
the others after 40 lbs. or so. Only 6 or 8 pigs in the 
control lot could match the Hygromix bunch. The 
Hygromix pigs all went to market ahead of the 


others. Also, they needed 14-15% less feed.’’ This 
experiment demonstrated two things to the Grabers: 
1. That they had a costly worm population. 2. That 
day-by-day Hygromix worm control paid off. 


“The universities and our feed manufacturer ran 
worm egg counts to check worm numbers in our 
pigs while they were growing. Hygromix cut the 
worm egg count to a very low level. In the controls, 
however, egg counts ran high.’ What does this 
mean? It means that Hygromix kills baby round- 
worms, nodular worms, and whipworms.. . day 
by day as they enter the intestinal tract .. . long 
before they can do internal damage or lay eggs 
Mr. Graber summed up his feelings about Hygromix 
**Hygromix is no medicine. It’s an everyday method 
of control and you should use it as recommended.” 


“The pigs fed feed with Hygromix 


Say the Grabers: “Worms and anemia seem to be at the root of most swine disease 
looked like peas in the pod.” 


problems. Hygromix, by controlling worms, gives us a new level of health in our herd.” 


HYG ROM Ix 


(S. hygroscopicus termentation products, Lilly) 
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EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 
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@ THE ELEVENTH WORLD'S 
Poultry Congress was the high 
point of 1958 to a good many poul- 
try people. There was something for 
everyone. Business was good for those 
who went to sell, the scientific meet- 
ings were informative to the research- 
ers, social affairs were plentiful and 
gay for entertainment seekers, and 
above all, Mexico’s charm as a coun- 
try to visit was exceeded only by the 
hospitality of her people. 

Dr. H. H. Alp of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was elected 
President and Dr. R. George Jaap of 
Ohio State University became Editor 
of the World’s Poultry Science Jour- 
nal. Next Congress will be in Aus- 
tralia in 1962. 


Layers Can Eat CS-Meal 

Cottonseed meal for laying diets 
has been out of the question for as 
long as some of us can remember. 
(Gossypol in cottonseed discolors egg 
yolks.) New processing methods plus 
new testing methods are changing the 
picture. If the processing procedures 
are closely controlled and the result- 
ing cottonseed meal passes actual 
feeding tests without causing dis- 
coloration of yolks, the batch is 
labeled “egg-tested cottonseed meal” 
and can be used in layer diets. This 
is a real step forward in opening up 
another source of protein for egg 
production — everyone adheres to 
high enough standards for process 
control and testing of meal. 
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New Egg Grading Program 


A new quality control egg grading 
program has been proposed by the 
USDA's Poultry Division, It is based 
on the idea of producing and main- 
taining uniform high quality all the 
way to the consumer rather than try- 
ing to separate the good eggs from 
the not-so-good at the candiing 
bench. 

The proposed program requires 
all birds to be of one age in each 
flock, at least twice daily egg gather- 
ing, and keeping the eggs cool 
throughout the marketing channels. 
Qualifications for the program re- 
quire meeting an average of 72 
Haugh units (good thick white) 
based on a breakout test of a sample 
of eggs. 

The special USDA mark for the 
egg cartons will contain such word- 
ing as “Fresh Fancy Quality.” Al- 
though this is only a proposed pro- 
gram which is undergoing thorough 
study and testing, there is every 
reason to believe that it will greatly 
increase egg marketing efficiency and 
effectiveness. Several states, coopera- 
tives and private companies are con- 
sidering or testing similar programs. 


Special Lighting for Layers 
Stimulighting is the name given 
to a novel way of supplying light to 
laying hens, The usual practice has 
been to provide a certain number of 
hours of light per day, say 14, and 
keep it that way all year. Stimu- 
lighting calls for gradually increas- 


@ Layers can now ect a special cottonseed mea! 
® Anew quality control egg grading program pro 
@ A novel way of supplying light to laying hens 
Chickens inseminated with frozen semen 


ing the length of the light day on 
the theory that this will stimulate 
more egg laying. Early results look 
promising and may apply to tur- 
keys as well as chickens. 

It is interesting to note that the 
first report on the effects of light on 
reproduction came from Canada in 
1925. The bird used was the Junco 
and the light was gradually increas- 
ed causing spring-like activities to 
occur in December. Another example 
of basic research paying off. 


Artificially Inseminated Chickens 


Artificial insemination possibilities 
in chickens were greatly increased 
during the year by poultry depart- 
ment researchers at Maryland Uni- 
versity. Air shipments of cock semen 
were made to two foreign countries 
(Israel and Scotland) and in both 
cases the semen was capable of fer- 
tilizing eggs upon arrival, Fertility 
was not high (37 percent average), 
but hatchability was good. There are 
three critical steps in the procedure. 
The semen is diluted with a buffer 
to keep it from turning acid or alka- 
line, antibiotics are added to prevent 
bacterial growth and the tempera- 
ture must be kept at 50° F. 

Fertilizing ability of semen kept 
this way is good for 24 hours and 
nearly gone by 40 hours. The ship- 
ments took 38 hours to Israel and 37 
to Scotland. The research workers 
expect to improve their technique 
and with jet airplanes to cut travel 
time much better records are ex- 
pected. End 
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New equipment makes possible 


Ever since man domesticated the first animal, he has been 
involved in an endless quest for feed, At first it was a 
matter of moving the animals to new places where they 
could find feed, but it was not long until man began to 
harvest feed and carry it to his livestock — particularly when 
he migrated from the year-around growing season of the 
tropics into regions where there were “growing” and “non- 
growing” seasons. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


This four-page educational insert is sponsored by The Buckeye Incu- 


YEAR-AROUND GREEN GRASS FEEDING 


Summary of Highlights 


1 — Livestock feeders recognize the nutrient value of “spring 
grass,” and know that animals look, feel, breed and pro- 
duce better on “spring grass’ than any other feed. 

2 — New equipment is now on the market which makes “spring 
grass” available for feeding the year around. 

3 — “Spring grass” is nutritious because it is highly vitalized 
with the higher organic compounds — vitamins, enzymes, 
hormones. It also contains chemically undefined and un- 
identified factors, which nutritionists have collectively 
labeled “Grass Juice Factors,” and which are beneficial to 
grass eating animals. The ‘Grass Juice Factors,” are more 
plentiful in “spring grass” than that which is several months 
old. Cured forage, silage and packaged feed supplements 
do not contain the living Grass Juice Factors. 

4— The grass produced in the new equipment, the Buckey 
Grass Incubator, is substantially the same as “spring grass,” 
according to extensive laboratory and actual feeding tests. 

5 — The Buckeye Grass Incubator produces a large volume of 
spring quality grass in an extremely small area — up to a 
ton of grass per year on 2' sq. ft. 

6— Feeding spring grass from the new equipment as a supple- 
ment the year around will produce substantial improve- 
ments in animal health, breeding and production, even 
though each animal consumes only a few pounds daily, A 
small vol fed consistently every day produces results, 
even though this volume is less than the animal would 
obtain on outside pasture. 


7 — Dairymen are successfully using this new program. Experi- 
ence to date indicates that year around grass feeding with 
the Buckeye Grass Incubator will have important effects on 
the future of animal agriculture, and may well revolutionize 
some traditional concepts of animal nutrition. 


52505 
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« Company, Springfield, Ohio, and Fresno, California. Additional 


copies may be obtained by writing to Hydroponics Division, The 


Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Livestock Feeding Information for 
Dairymen and Agricultural Leaders 


Since then it has been apparent to those who care for 
domesticated livestock that there is one primary feed, 
particularly for cattle. This feed, of course, is green grass 
For green grass seems to possess the ingredients that cattle 
need for normal production and reproduction. No sub 
stitute has ever been found for green grass in the diet of 
cattle. By zoological definition, cattle require grass — they 
are herbivora, or grass eaters. 

For centuries, men have searched for ways to produce 
green grass for their cattle during the periods of the year 
when grass would not grow outdoors. But it remained for 
technology and understanding of plant nutrition to ad 
vance to today’s levels before green grass could be grown 
“out of season.” 

Now it is possible, and is being done with the newly 
developed Buckeye Grass Incubator. Farmers can provide 
their animals with growing green grass in consistent quanti 
ties, of consistent quality, at all times during the year 


Now farmers can feed live, tender green 
grass like this every day of the year. 
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Nutritive Value of Spring Grass 


Anyone who has ever observed what happens to a cow in 
the spring when she goes back on pasture knows that green 
grass possesses something that cattle require, and can get 
trom nowhere else. Farmers have watched spring after 
spring as their herds picked up in production, put on extra 
weight, bred better, and took on a healthy glow. 

Livestock men accept this phenomenon, but even the 
most advanced thinkers and modern, well-equipped labora- 
tories have been unable to explain why a 1000-lb, Guernsey 
cow will do better, milk more and condition better when 
full-fed daily with 100 lbs. of spring grass representing 
approximately 15 lbs, of actual dry weight than when fed 
30 or 35 Ibs. of the same grass as field or mow-cured hay 
in winter. The secret probably lies within the mystery of 
photosynthesis — yet the phenomenon is a positive, provable 
one. 

It can only be concluded that something is lost from 
grass between the time it sprouts and puts forth the first 
succulent growth of springtime and when it is cut, cured 
and fed. Animal nutritionists have come to label the 
causant factors involved as the “Grass Juice Factors,” which 
include the higher organic compounds — vitamins, enzymes 
and hormones — many of which remain chemically unde- 
termined and undefined, 

Thus we come to an important, irrefutable conclusion 
which can be made with respect to feeding dairy cattle: 
They are herbivora, and require grass, and will do better 
when they have access to fresh, growing green grass than 
on any other feed or feed supplement. 

Yet, this phenomenon is not so hard to understand when 
it is considered in the same analogy as another important 
“fluid” which we all know and appreciate, even though 
neither we nor science can explain it. Grass Juice seemingly 
can be compared to human blood. The exact chemical 
content of blood can be determined in a laboratory, but 
blood cannot be synthesized artifically for use in trans- 
fusions — it must be produced in another living human. 
The same thing can be said of the life-giving Grass Juice 
Factors — they must be produced in a growing plant. A 
cow can only obtain the Grass Juice Factors from growing 
green forage. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, particularly in 
France and Germany, animal nutritionists sought ways to 
grow grass in quantity for livestock feed — but technology 
had not advanced far enough for them to realize con- 
sistently effective results. They were plagued with a never- 
ending series of difficulties which centered around tempera- 
ture and humidity control, mold growth, and the lack of 
basic knowledge of plant nutrition. 

It remained for equipment to be invented which would 
give the necessary control for production of grass artificially. 
The techniques of soilless culture were developed in the 
laboratory where close control could be exercised over the 
many factors which affect growth. By the application of 
temperature and humidity control experience developed in 
three-quarters of a century of building poultry incubators, 
and by applying modern concepts of sanitation and plant 
nutrition, the Buckeye Grass Incubator was developed. 
This equipment approximates laboratory conditions on a 
volume scale to provide consistent quantities of grass of 
consistent quality at an economical cost. 


Incubator Grass Value Proven 


Repeated tests in the laboratory have proved that the green 
grass produced in the Buckeye Grass Incubator is the same 
quality green forage which cattle get outdoors in spring- 
time. Feeding experiences of many dairymen indicate that 
the results achieved from feeding Buckeye Incubator grown 
grass are substantially the same as from feeding growing 
green spring grass. 

With modern technology producing green grass for feed- 
ing in commercial quantities, the matter of how to feed it 
opened up new areas of animal nutrition which had here- 
tofore gone unexplored. The crux of the entire feeding 
problem revolves around how much to feed —or, more 
specifically, how little can be fed to achieve maximum 
benefit. 
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This Controlled-Climate Equig 
Throughout the Year in Eco 


Pictured above are inside and outside views of the Buckeye Grass Incuba- 
tor. The building can be located either outside or in another building, and 
is insulated to provide optimum interior conditions. Heat or cooling is 
provided by a thermostatically controlled heat pump. Two sizes are avail- 
able: a 60-tray unit that measures 12 x 10 feet, and a 120-tray unit, 
12 x 20 feet; both are approximately eight feet high. The electrical re- 
quirement is for 230/115-Volt, single phase, 3-wire, 60-cycle service, and 
total connected electrical load is 4.38 Kilowatts. Running water should be 


lo those far-sighted dairymen who purchased and put to 
use the first equipment, it soon became apparent that a 
cow did not have to gorge herself on the green forage to 
achieve substantial benefits. Their experience showed that 
a few pounds fed daily produced worthwhile results. The 
Buckeye Incubator Company recognizes that the most 
valuable feed may be entirely worthless if it is fed in an 
unbalanced ration. Thus they have employed one of the 
world’s leading plant, animal and soil researc h organiza- 
tions to make an actual laboratory analysis of each incu- 
bator user’s ration, including his hay, silage and grain mix, 
and even his water supply. Their highly skilled staff, their 
modern analytical equipment, and their businesslike 
approach to the question of how to feed have proven very 
profitable to many dairymen. 

To date, the pooled experience of hundreds of feeding 
programs indicates that generally the product of a Buckeye 
Grass Incubator gives excellent results when fed at the 
rate of one pound of grass per day for each 100 Ibs. of 
body weight. 

Thus, it becomes apparent how the Buckeye Grass Incu- 
bator can become a usable tool in a dairying operation. 
Since the effects of feeding springtime grass can be enjoyed 
regardless of season, a dairyman can now obtain a higher 
level of production throughout the year, and throughout 
the individual lactation periods, Important breeding ad- 
vantages can be obtained; many dairymen report that their 
cattle settle better — a higher percentage of conceptions on 
the first servicing. Veterinary expenses are reduced, some- 
times substantially. 

And now there is considerable conjecture by users of 
the Buckeye Grass Incubator about converting to “dry lot” 
operations — housing and feeding cattle much as modern 
poultrymen handle commercial layer and broiler flocks. 
Some dairymen talk about eliminating pasturing altogether 
—feed the cattle on cured forage, grain and incubator 
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hour the operation cost will be further reduced. ‘The cost 
of the nutrient salts, or concentrated fertilizer, is about 
3¢ per day. These figures are based on a 60-tray unit w ith 
an average outside temperature of 40 degrees F, and do 
not include labor or depreciation. Labor required is only 
about one minute per day per animal fed, Operating life 


Or 


of the unit should be 20 to 25 years. 


ent Produces Green Forage 
mical Commercial Quantities 


How Much Grass per Animal? 


How, it may be asked, can the feeding of 10 to 15 Ibs., wet 
weight, of grass accomplish any significant results in a 
dairy cow’s performance? Here again the answer seems 
to lie in the role played by the higher organic compounds 
— vitamins, enzymes and hormones — in the diet of herbi 
vora. How much is required to “balance” a dry forag« 
ration is still partly clouded for lack of information. R« 
search along these lines was somewhat pointless before 
the introduction of the Buckeye Grass Incubator, but there 
are presently studies under way to help answer this ques 
tion. However, we can look to other work of a similar vein 
which helps to answer the basic question. 


At a well recognized agricultural college, an observation 
was run between comparable cows on two types of rations 
that would tend to support this. One group of producing 
cows was fed silage, hay and grain; the other was fed silage 
hay and pasture. In the published analysis of the test 
figures were given for two cows over a 30-day period. The 
cow on silage-hay-grain had a total daily IT'DN intake of 
45.66 Ibs. (exclusive of body maintenance), and dropped 
in milk production from 28 lbs. to 27 lbs. in a 30 day 
period, or 4%. The cow which received fresh grass in the 
form of pasture had a daily TDN intake of 29.80 Ibs. (ex 
clusive of maintenance), and actually increased milk pro 
duction 11%, from 27 lbs. to 30 lbs., in a 30 day period 


provided; the 60-tray unit uses 200 gal. per week, and the 120-tray unit 
400 gal. per week. Operation requires approximately one-half man-hour 
per day for the smaller unit. The 60-tray unit will produce approximately 
45 tons of green forage per year, and the 120-tray unit 90 tons. Under 
average conditions, a 60-tray unit will provide sufficient supplemental 
green feed for approximately 30 dairy cows per day. Green forage is 
grown from cereal grain such as oats, rye, wheat, barley, corn, or maize. 


Thus, it seems that the cow fed fresh green grass in place 
of grain was receiving something she needed which the 
cow on a Silage-hay-grain ration did not get —and it is 
logical to conclude that the green forage contained some 


grass. Additional nutrition research is now being conducted 
along these lines. 


Grass Capacity of Incubators 


At the present time, the Buckeye Grass Incubator will 
produce springtime quality grass at an economical cost per 
ton, practical for supplemental feeding purposes. For 
example, a 60-tray unit will produce up to 45 tons of 
green grass per year on 120 sq. ft. of floor space. Any 
comparison with acreage required for the production of 
this same amount of grass does not give a complete picture 
of the importance of this volume, since this machine is 
working all the time, regardless of outside weather condi- 
tions. Likewise, the comparison of the incubator grown 
grass with feed other than spring grass falls short, since 
there is no comparable feed or feed supplement. 


What does it cost? 


Computing the cost per ton of incubator grass is far less 
complicated than arriving at the cost of a ton of silage 
or hay. Still the variables are several, including the cost 
of grain, power rate, water, labor, and allowable deprecia- 
tion. As an example, where a man purchases all his feed, 
his per ton cost of oat grass will be $10 — $13, due to oats 
being 60¢ to $1.00 per bushel on the market. 

Since grain is about 2/3 of this total production cost, a 
farmer supplying his own grain would reduce his cost to 
about $3.00 to $4.00 a ton. However, this cost can be 
further reduced if the grain used in the incubator is 
already part of the animal’s daily grain ration. For ex- 
ample, a cow normally receiving 8-10 lbs. grain daily would, 
upon the recommendation of the laboratory, receive only 
6-8 Ibs. The remaining two pounds run through the incu- 
bator would produce 15 Ibs. of grass. 

In areas where power is less than 2¢ to 3¢ per kilowatt 


thing which is not present in grain. Even the greatly in 
creased intake of TDN by the cow on a silage-hay-grain 
ration did not offset the nutrient received from the green 
grass. 

To carry this analogy to the extreme, a cow stabled and 
fed only dry forage and grain, without the advantage of 
any green pasture, may not be expected to perform as well 
as one receiving green feed. On this subject, Dr. Oscar Erf 
writes “. . . cows constantly stationed have a tendency to 
become sterile after a year or more of stabling; but in 
analyzing the conditions, we found that some cows in 
other herds reproduced normally when a sufficient amount 
of “green” was fed during the year with no more exercist 
Our conclusion was that the lack of “green” or chlorophy!! 
was largely the reason for these cows not breeding.” 


Users Getting Results 


The men who are using grass incubators are finding out 
many things about the feeding of grass, and testify to the 
results to be obtained from feeding a few pounds a day 
One QGhio dairyman commented that “When the cold 
weather set in this winter my production did not go down 
as much as a single gallon. Over 90 percent of my cows 
are now being settled on the first service.” The owner of 
the largest Jersey herd west of the Mississippi River says 
that he’s producing more butterfat than before starting 
the green grass program . . . and states, ‘““The Buckeye Grass 
Incubator is proving one of the best investments in our 
operation.” 


A New York dairyman says of a grass incubator which 
has been in use two years: “We figure our investment in 
the grass incubator was recovered in the first 18 months 
of feeding this fine tender grass by the increased produc 
tion on our mature cows. The cost of our installation was 
$100 per head and the increased production returned to 
us an additional $129 per head in this period.” 

Another user feels he is profiting because he can feed the 
grass instead of silage, permitting him to use the land 
that has been in silage production for barley or alfalfa 
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Veterinarian Sees Value 


A practicing, Washington State veterinarian wrote to the 
Buckeye Incubator Company as follows: “I will take a very 
firm stand on the fact that animal health and good 
nutrition go hand in hand. Your green grass program 
wherein animals may be given n feed all through the 
winter along with stored feeds, fills a much-needed gap in 
animal nutrition. | have been practicing Veterinary Medi- 
cine for fifteen years, neegrey in the dairy field. In our 
area we are extremely busy in the first five months of the 
year. After the cows have been on grass for a month or so 
the sterility and mastitis troubles materially decrease. 
I notice that livestock men are starting to realize that 
vitamins and supplements are becoming necessary for 
successful operations. The commercial and professional 
supplements still lack the fresh green living juice that can 
be supplied by your incubators.” 

Similar statements from dairymen and veterinarians could 
be presented, but the substance of all is represented in 
these few comments, Virtually all agree on three tangible 
and measurable results which they get from feeding the 
incubator grass: 1) Better animal health; 2) More efficient 
breeding; 3) Greater milk production. 

Other Livestock 

As can be seen from the above comments, most results to 
date have been received from dairy cattle operations, but 
there are indications that green grass feeding may be 
important for other types of livestock feeders. Laboratory 
experiments which have been widely publicized in the 
past show that the feeding of green forage can substantially 
improve hatchability in poultry eggs and fertility in swine. 
There is every reason to expect sows on green feed to breed 
and produce throughout the year with the same vigor as 
in springtime. For poultrymen, particularly turkey raisers, 
it would appear probable that an increase of egg fertility 
can be accomplished — which is important to flock raisers 
who market their eggs to the hatchery on the basis of 
hatchability. 

Thus, although feeding practices in these fields are still 
mostly on a trial basis, it is logical to expect important 
advances as soon as the full effects and proper feeding 
rations can be worked out. The challenge lies in learning 
how to feed green grass to best advantage. 


What Universities Say 


The question occasionally arises: “What do the universities 
say about incubator grown grass?” To answer this by saying 
that all previously published information on this subject 
does not apply would not give due credit to the many 
researchers who have honestly evaluated artificially grown 
grass in the past. Yet, this answer is substantially true, for 
the new grass incubators and the grass which they produce 
are far different from anything which animal nutritionists 
had to analyze and observe in the past. To evaluate today’s 
product in the light of past references would be much the 
same as evaluating today’s moon rockets in terms of what 
was known about them in 1925. Much is lost in such 
comparisons. 

The Buckeye Incubator Company and the users of the 
grass incubators find themselves in much the same position 
as the innovators who introduced the farmer to such im- 
portant concepts as hybrid seed, strain and cross-bred 
poultry and livestock, detoliants, insecticides, chemical 
fertilizers, and antibiotics. Many such innovations were 
accepted and practiced by successful farmers long before 
they were incorporated into the textbooks of even the lead- 
ing agricultural schools, 


Long Range Research Program 


Because of the newness of the Buckeye equipment, long 
range university research programs have not been com- 
pleted, and published information on past 
equipment did not have the benefit of facts known today. 
There are several research programs just getting underway 
in both universities and independent research organiza- 
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tions, but it will be some time before conclusions based 
on long term observations can be made. Meanwhile, the 
farmers and all others who are concerned with the use of 
the new equipment are building up a substantial file of 
evidence in favor of the process. 

What does the future hold for year-around green feeding 
of incubator grown grass? For the present the answer to 
this question must come from the greatest research organ- 
ization ever assembled in the world — the American Farmer 
as a group. For the American Farmer has developed into 
one of the greatest researchers and innovators in history. 
Who could have predicted 20 years ago the extent to which 
poultrymen would be using antibiotics, or the extent to 
which dairymen and turkey breeders would be employing 
artificial insemination? 

Extensive studies exploring this vast new field of animal 
nutrition which year-around green feeding has opened up, 
and information gained from this work will expand greatly 
upon what is presently known and being observed daily. 
As new information is forthcoming, The Buckeye Incubator 
Company will be working to keep anima! nutritionists as 
well as farmers abreast of events. 


A Word About The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company has been building poultry 
incubators since 1881, and was the first manufacturer to 
mass-produce truly large-scale commercial incubators. The 
experience gained in controlling temperature, humidity 
and sanitation in poultry incubators has been applied to 
solving the problems of hydroponically growing grass in 
volume so that it can be used as an animal feed. 

In addition to commercial egg incubators, The Buckeye 
Incubator Company manufactures and sells world-wide 
a complete line of hatchery and poultry raising equipment, 
including brooders, automatic waterers and feeders, egg 
cooling equipment, and similar equipment for the poultry- 
man. The acceptance of The Buckeye Incubator Company 
in the poultry industry can best be summarized with the 
true statement that more chicks and poults have been, 
and still are, hatched in Buckeye incubators than in those 
of any other manufacturer. 


The 
Buckeye Incubator 
Company 


Hydroponics Division 
Springfield, Ohio 


Fresno, Calif. 
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HOW TO USE THE 


HERE'S 


OOLS 


GUIDANCE 


Once you decide to set aside part of your teaching time 
for guidance, the next step is to organize a teaching 


plan that will bring out the problems of your students. 


@ THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 

who builds a beautiful cabinet 
must know the wood which goes into 
it. He knows the grain of the oak 
and walnut. He knows how to make 
it respond and glow with richness. 
He also must know what tools to use 
and how to use them. 

The master teacher works with 
human lives. The growth of the cab- E. V. Walton 
inet maker’s wood is fixed. The master teacher works with 
constantly changing materials. He must know what his 
materials are and what tools to use. 

The last series of articles on guidance and counseling 
in Better Farming Methods told you how to introduce 
guidance and counseling to your group. You may have 
used regular discussions on some of the pressing problems 
your students have. You may have supplemented these 
discussions with some of the “tools” recommended such as 
movies, film strips, or scrap books containing news articles 
on teen-age problems. 

If you tried these techniques, this happened to you and 
your group. First of all you found your students eagerly 
looking forward to the regular discussion. You discovered 
that they had a keen and hungry interest in trying to solve 
their problems. It also became apparent to you that your 
students lost some of their tenseness. Each discovered that 
he was not alone in having problems. Almost imperceptably 
you found that your students had a sense of gratitude 
toward you and a deeper appreciation for you. They dis- 
covered that you are a source of help beyond imparting 
academic knowledge to them, 

You are now ready for the next step. Your students still 
have many hidden problems and frustrations, but they are 


How can you find out wha: problems 
bothering your students” 


After locating their 


what can you do to help them correc! 


; them? These are only two of the 


many questions answered in 
third exclusive Better Fors 
Methods article on the problem: 
guidance and counseling 
teachers. One of the basic joo'« 
discussed in this feature is ()- 
Mooney Problem Check Shee! Too. 
there are suggestions abou! use 
of other counseling proces) 


V. Walton 


Education Dep: 
Texas A & M College 
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ready to disclose them. 

One of the most valuable tools 
used in counseling is the Mooney 
Problem Check list which was de- 
veloped by Dr. Ross L. Mooney of 
Ohio State University and published 
by The Psychological Corporation, 
304 East 45th St. New York 17, 
N. Y. Essentially, this check list con- 
tains 330 problems most common to 
youth. Check sheets are available 
for Junior High, High School, and 
College students at a cost of 6 cents 
each, 

Thirty problems are listed in each 
of these eleven areas: 


* Health and physical develop- 
ment 

® Finances, living conditions and 
employment 

® Social and recreational activities 

Social-psychological activities 

® Personal-psychological relations 

* Courtship, sex, and marriage 

* Home and family 

® Morals and religion 

© Adjustment to school work 

® The future: Vocational and Ed- 
ucational 

Curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedure 

The wonderful thing about the 
Mooney Problem Check List is its 
amazing simplicity and ease of use. 
Instructions which come with the 
packets of sheets fully explain its 
use. Properly prepared, your stu- 
dents simply underline problems 
which are of concern to them, re-read 
and circle those underlined problems 
which are of great concern to them. 
An opportunity is also provided for 
stating their serious problems in 
their own words. Experienced teach- 
ers are often amazed at the number 
and seriousness of problems their 
students list. A Texas high school 
faculty administered the Mooney 
Problem Check List and found that 
315 students listed 10,906 serious 
problems! Many of these thousands 
of problems were unsuspected by the 
teachers! 

Some of the comments which are 
very typical of many of your students 
are: 


© “My main problems are concern- 
‘ed with getting along with other 
people.” 


¢“My chief problems are mostly 
a bad complexion, being under- 
weight, and a bad posture. I would 
like to have a more pleasing per- 
sonality and be able to speak well 
before a group.” 


¢ “My main problem is I have an 
inferiority complex about making 
good what I start, or I worry if I 
will make good in life. I need help 
in not being able to express my- 
self.” 


© “I don’t know how to study, I 
can't keep my mind on what I am 
supposed to be studying because 
I want to hurry up and do some- 
thing else. I am afraid to speak up 
in some class discussions because 
I am scared of not knowing the 
answer to a question or problem. | 
am scared I will get into trouble 
for not knowing it.” 


© “I find it difficult to discuss my 
problems with anyone because 
they may think my problems are 
silly, wouldn't understand them, 
and I wouldn’t know how to ex- 
plain them.” 


“I don’t exactly know how to 
put it, but I want to be more pop- 
ular and have more close friends. 
I'd feel a whole lot better if I had 
some money of my own and didn’t 
have to ask for it from my parents. 
It’s not that they'd refuse to give 
it to me, it’s just that I'd feel more 
self-reliant if I had some money of 
my own.” 


The steps in using the Mooney 
Problem Check list are easy! 

\/ Students should have been intro- 
duced to a counseling program a few 
weeks in advance of presenting the 
Mooney. Films on personal guidance, 
discussion of current teen-age prob- 
lems, and the reading of references 
with subsequent discussion are ex- 
cellent ways of getting the young- 
sters interested in counseling, A cer- 
tain amount of time should be set 
aside each week for this approach. 
Such topics as improving appear- 
ance, good manners, good grooming, 
and over-coming shyness, are com- 
mon problems which form a basis of 
a good series of discussions. 

\/ After students have become vital- 
ly interested in the weekly sessions 
on personal problems, ask this ques- 
tion: 

“Would you like to have more 
opportunities to talk about your per- 
sonal problems?” 

The answer will be “Yes!” 

V Tell the students you are inter- 
ested in them and their personal 
problems and that you realize that it 
is hard for them to get help. 

V Explain the Mooney Problem 


Check Sheet. (More on page 42) 
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the helping hand that boosts your yield 


Give your land the helping hand of 
Hi-D. See for yourself why Hi-D is bet- 
ter than any other ammonium nitrate. 


Hi-D handles so well—in storage and in 
spreading. Only Hi-D is granular. High 
in density, Hi-D is super dry—has less 
tendency to pick up moisture prior to 
application even under humid field con- 
ditions. Result: Hi-D always flows 
freely—doesn’t gum-up—won’t clog, 
cake or bridge in the spreader. And still 
another advantage, you can get up to 
20% more ammonium nitrate in the 
hopper to reduce loading stops. 


Hi-D contains 33.5% of available nitro- 
gen. This crop-boosting nitrogen comes 
in two equal “servings”—your crops get 
half nitrate nitrogen for vigorous early 
growth and half ammonia nitrogen for 
sustained follow-up feeding. 


This year, let Hi-D help boost your yield. 
but remember—sound management 
calls first for soil testing, a liming 
program if needed, and the necessary 
balanced mixed fertilizer. Then, a sup- 
plementary feeding of nitrogen—the 
heart of the harvest. Make it Hi-D am- 
monium nitrate ... see your dealer. 


SOLID NITROGE 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION ¢ OFFICES IN ATLANTA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, STERLINGTON, LA. 
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USING THE TOOLS OF GUIDANCE 


Often a student's problems will be solved merely by defining them. 


But you should know what tools to use in counseling your students. 


Chances are, your school has many of these tools on file. 


Explain that you and most ‘other 
adults have had and still have {many 
of the problems they will check. 

VV Explain that this is a way you 
can help them solve some of their 
problems. 

VV Assure them that what they put 
down on the Mooney Problem 
Check Sheet will be strictly confiden- 
tial and that no one but the person 
they select will ever see them. Keep 
this promise! 

\/ Give the check sheet in a room 
where privacy of each individual can 
be preserved, 

\V Thank the students for the confi- 
dence they have shown in you. 

VV Tell them that you will help 
them and make it possible for them 
to have individual conferences with 
you. 

VV Analyze the Mooney Problem 
Check Sheets to determine problems 
common to most of the students. 

V Continue a regular group in- 
structional program on the common 
problems, For instance, if one prob- 
lem checked by most of the students 
is “Wanting a more pleasing per- 
sonality,” discuss what constitutes 
personality, Help students analyze 
their weaknesses such as: 


* Lack of thoughtfulness 

® Lack of manners 

* Lack of courtesy 

* Lack of being pleasant and 
cheerful 


V Help students individually on 
both group and individual prob- 
lems. 

\/ Recheck at end of year to de- 
termine progress. 


“What about the techniques of 
counseling?” you may ask after you 
have discovered the problems. Sur- 
prisingly enough, many of the prob- 
lems become fairly well solved by 
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the very act of defining them. Group 
sessions On common problems are 
very helpful. The aid of other people 
can often be enlisted. The English 
teacher, for instance, may give spe- 
cial help to a student in need of 
more confidence in public speaking. 
The Home and Family Life teacher 
may “trade” classes and help your 
students on matters of grooming, 
etiquette, and good manners. Busi- 
ness and other men may help stu- 
dents get jobs. The cooperation of 
the parents can be enlisted on special 
problems. Problems concerning the 
future can be solved by some good 
vocational counseling. 

Other tools which may already be 
available to you in the school are 
interest preference tests which indi- 
cate fundamental vocational inter- 
ests, primary mental abilities tests 
which show the “I.Q.” of the in- 
dividual, aptitude tests which show 
aptness in certain areas, and educa- 
tional achievement tests. Most 
schools have these on file. It is your 
responsibility to study them in order 
to more effectively counsel your stu- 
dents, You may find, for instance, 
a student whose primary mental 
abilities tests reveals that he could 
perform among the top 15 percent 
of students in the nation but who is 
performing in the bottom 25 percent. 
Why? Has anyone ever shown him 
his capabilities? 

You may find a student who has 
more or less decided to become an 
engineer. His interest preference test 
shows that he has little basic interest 
in mathematics, science, and com- 
putational areas. Even if his ability 
was high he would likely flunk out 
of college or be unhappy occupation- 
ally if he graduated. 

Each master teacher should build 
up a good library in his class room 


and use it. Group study of good 
library materials is excellent. Career, 
personal guidance, and social guid- 
ance materials systematically used 
can change lives. Better Farming 
Methods can supply you with a list 
of fine materials and their sources. 
A quick glance at the titles of some 
excellent booklets will be convinc- 
ing! 


Why Stay in School? 

Dating Days 

Understanding Sex 

Guide to Good Grooming 
What Are Your Problems? 
Should You Go to College? 
What Employers Want 


You may ask, “When will I teach 
my subject?” You will! And better 
than ever before. You will find that 
this testament of a teacher will be- 
come realistic to you. 


I am a teacher, I am engaged 
in the business of influencing 
lives and affecting destiny. I 
shall always remember that by 
virtue of age, education, exper- 
ience, and position of leader- 
ship, I owe more to the people 
whom I seek to serve than they 
owe to me. 


If I remember this, I will 
be humble in leadership, kind- 
ly disposed toward my co-work- 
ers, and tolerant of the short- 
comings of those I endeavor 
to teach. 


When I am inclinded toward 
impatience, when my tolerance 
is inadequate, and when I am 
confronted with ingratitude, 
I will constantly seek wisdom 
to understand the hidden 
troubles and internal hungers 
in the hearts of those whom I 
am dedicated to serve. End. 
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_ Every row must yield better quality corn 
kill soil insects with 


SOIL INSECTICIDE 


QO 


Increased acreage demands good stands, vigorous root 
systems, high yielding, quality corn—freedom from 
lodging. Recommend that growers in your area knock 
out destructive soil insects the sure way. Recommend 
aldrin—the insecticide proven effective for years on 
millions of acres in all corn growing areas. 


Aldrin is easy to use. It can be applied as a spray; or 
as granules, alone or mixed with fertilizer. Whichever 
application method is used, aldrin gives effective, eco- 
nomical control of rootworms, wireworms, white grubs, 
seed corn maggot and other root-destroying soil insects. 


Complete technical information on aldrin 
and its application is available on request. 
Write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Indiana Poultry Specialists 
are now.... 


Servicing 
the 
Serviceman 


From 1918 through 1925, ene of 
the most popular Extension poultry 
programs was the culling demon- 
strations. Extension poultrymen went 
from farm to farm and demonstrated 
how to pick out good layers so they 
might be selected for brooding stock. 
Nowadays, this would seem foolish. 
Breeding practices are purchased 
through high-quality chicks. The Ex- 
tension poultryman of today must 
be a well-trained specialist. Here's 
how one poultry department brought 
their methods up to date. 


by J. Holmes Martin, Head, Poultry Science 


Department, Purdue University 


@ WITH THE AGRICULTURAL revolution 
now in full swing, agricultural leaders are faced 
with many challenges. 

Methods that were successful in years gone by 
are no longer adequate. The truth is, unless some 
changes are made, the agricultural leaders of today 
may find themselves out-stripped by their commer- 
cial counterpart — the serviceman. 

With the present trend toward integration, large 
commercial units, and unified contro] of many 
agricultural commodities, the serviceman is be- 
coming more and more important. 

This is especially true in the poultry industry 
where tremendous changes have taken place in 
the last few years, The commercial serviceman has 
come into the limelight. 

The Extension service at Purdue University 
recognizes these changes and has tried to adapt 
the program to meet the needs of the modern 
poultry industry. We are resigned to the fact that 
the Extension poultryman of today must forget 
the matter of receiving direct credit from the 
producer by telling him of latest poultry prac- 
tices. Rather, we must be satisfied to “bask in 
the sunshine of reflected glory” by seeing that those 
who have commercial products to sell the poultry- 
man keep well informed and give the message of 
the latest technical know-how along with the sale 
of the article. 

The question which we faced a couple years ago 
here at Purdue was how to organize our Extension 
poultry program to best serve the poultry farmer 
in this new situation. 

There were several factors to consider in this 
reorganization process. First of all, as already men- 
tioned, there is the company serviceman. Then, 
advances in the field of poultry nutrition brought 
further complications. As more discoveries are 
made regarding vitamins, amino acids, energy 
factors, trace elements, and the chemotheraputic 
additives, the farmer tends to bypass the county 
agent and go directly to the feed dealer for infor- 
mation. The dealer in turn must, in many cases, 
contact the research department of the feed com- 
pany. 

At every turn, we were faced with increasingly 
complex problems. We reasoned that the time had 
come when it was impossible for the Extension 
poultryman to keep up with all the phases of the 
industry in the 30 counties assigned geographically. 

We had passed our first hurdle. 

Then came the matter of deciding how many 
poultry specialists would be needed and how the 
work would be divided. Our first step was made in 
1957 when veteran Extension Poultryman Joe W. 
Sicer elected to specialize in the fields of poultry 
health, housing, and management. He was charged 
with the responsibility of keeping abreast of the 
rapidly changing field of environmental control 
and automation in the industry. He also was to 
keep in close touch with recommendations dealing 
with the use of biologics, antibiotics, and other aids 
in controlling the health of poultry flocks. 

Veteran County Agent D. D. Jackson was pro- 
moted to the state Extension staff and became 
Extension poultry specialist as the second step in 
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The ideal eggshell material 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Helps you get peak production of 
stronger-shelled eggs...the 
kind that bring you top prices. 
It pays to keep PILOT BRAND 
before your flock at all times. 


In the bag with the big 
blue Pilot Wheel. At 
most good feed dealers. 


Mobile, Alabor 


Helpful Booklets 
FREE! 
Pages 54—55—56 


FREE REPRINTS! 


Ag leaders are invited to 
send for free copies of the edu- 
cational insert, “Year-Around 
Green Grass Feeding,” which 
appears in this issue of Better 
Farming Methods, These re- 
prints would make ideal pieces 
to hand out at group meetings, 
in the classroom, or at your 
office, 

Look over the insert in this 
issue. Then order as many 
copies as you would like for 
use in your work. Send requests 
to: Hydrophonics Div., Buck- 
eye Incubator Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, or Fresno, California. 


our reorganization process. Jackson’s 
special fields were to include poultry 
marketing and products technology. 
He keeps a close check on research 
work, not only at Purdue, but with 
workers in this field and many other 
institutions, 

Another area of our revamped 
poultry program — economics of the 
marketing of poultry products — is 
handled by Richard Darley, exten- 
sion agricultural economist in the 
Department of Agricultural Econo- 
my. Before joining the Purdue 
staff, Darley had several years 
of practical experience with the 
poultry industry as a serviceman 
with one of the largest feed com- 
panies. 

The final area of our new pro- 
gram — poultry nutrition and feed- 
ing — is handled by Roy E. Roberts. 

Each of these three men is finding 


tion in the field, For example, Pro- 


agers of county elevators, feed mills, 
and local feed stores. These people, 


latest findings in poultry nutrition, 
carry the message to the buyer of 
their products. 


Our ultry specialists are learn- 
é 


area of the poultry industry while 
remaining practical poultrymen at 
heart. They try to become scholars 
within this narrower area and seek 
to influence the servicemen, sales- 
men, 
into direct contact with their par- 
ticular area of the poultry industry. 
During these contacts, they concen- 


trate on selling the commercial 
agencies and servicemen on new 
practices, technical developments, 


and scientific findings. 

While cooperating with commer- 
cial poultry interests, our specialists 
do not neglect the “lone eagle” type 
of producer or the smaller commer- 


spending more and more of our time 
with commercial groups. We also 
try to help the more efficient inte- 
grated operators bargain for more 
favorable contracts, 


I suppose you might sum up our 
reorganized poultry department by 
saying we have continued all our 
former services, but a new duty has 
been added — servicing the service- 


man! End. 


and businessmen who come | 


cial poultryman. However, we are | 


ing more and more about a narrower | 


many ways to get his message across | 
so that it ultimately finds applica- | 


fessor Roberts has frequent meetings | 
with feed sales groups or with man- | 


armed with Roberts’ report on the | 
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spraying 


for better performance 
TeeJet Spray 
Nozzies with 
choice of over 400 

interchangeable 
orifice tips. 


for easier installation 
Split-Eyelet 
TeeJet 
Connectors 
Exciusive design. § 
Simplifies nozzle | 
and drop pipe @ 
installation 


for better contro! é 


TeeVaive for fast, 
accurate spray 
selection on boom. 
Pressure relief “ 
valves and all 
other accessories < 


5. 


Write for Catalog 30 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 Randolph St 
Bellwood, Iilinois 


You can't beat 


® Give your metal roofs added life 
with Metallic Zinc Paint (MZP). 
Covers in one coat by 
spray. Stops rust. Sticks fast, ex- 
pands and contracts with metal 


brush or 


to maintain unbroken coating. 


Covers 600 to 800 sq. ft. per gallon. 


In attractive colors. Tests started 


in 1932 prove MZP is best of 92 
roofing paints! Get the full story 
before you paint! 


FREE INSTRUCTION MANUALS! 


Write To Field Office 
American Zinc Institute 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Indiana, Dept ote 
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When to Visit Editors 


Take your weekly news to the 
local editor on the day that he’s not 
rushed, He'll have time to look over 
what you prepared and is likely to 
use more of your material than if 
he’s hurrying to meet a deadline. 

Weekly editors are usually least 
busy at the end of the week. That's 
the next day or two after their paper 
comes off the press. If you can get 
the bulk of your news to him then, 
he probably will welcome it. You 
can take any late news, of course, to 
his office right up until publication 
time, 


Flashtubes and Flashbulbs 


Flashtubes, commonly called 
“Strobe” or electronic flash, and 
flashbulbs both have a place in pho- 
tography and very likely will for 
some time to come. 

Flashtubes are capable of deliver- 
ing a flash of light lasting anywhere 
from a hundredth to a millionth of 
a second. They can deliver just 
enough light to be seen or enough 
to illuminate more than 50 square 
miles. They can be set to flash as fast 
as 10,000 times a second and can 
have a life span of a few thousand 
flashes or several million. 

Flashtubes are used in aviation, 
automobile mechanics, printing, and 
building construction as well as 
photography. The chief purpose for 
which they are used is the same in 
most cases—to freeze action. This 
is possible because of the extremely 
short flash duration. Flashbulbs, on 
the other hand, have a flash dura- 
tion in the range of a twenty-fifth 
to a seventy-fifth of a second. This 
is fast enough to stop most actions 
that ag leaders are interested in 
photographing. 

Flashtubes offer an advantage of 
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economy if a large number of pic- 
tures are made, It would hardly pay 
to buy an electronic flash for 50 
pictures a year. Two hundred a 
year, however, would make the elec- 
tronic outfit a good investment. 
Somewhere between these figures is 
the point at which a decision for oue 
or the other can be made, 


Radio Listening 


“Variety Magazine” reports that 
the biggest, most significant change 


- in radio during the past few months 


is the return of housewives to morn- 
ing radio listening. Almost one out 
of every two women was tuned in 
sometime before noon. The mag- 
azine’s researchers reported that the 
homemaker’s favorite listening time 
is now between 8 and 10 o'clock. 
Another noticeable trend is that 
there is more local programming 
and fewer network shows on most of 
the stations. This situation opens 
up new opportnities for those in the 
ag or home economics field who are 
working with homemakers. 
Soil Survey Results 


Harley Shurson, Polk county, 
Minnesota agent, put a copy of this 
map showing soil test results in the 
office of each fertilizer dealer in his 
county. He used three colors to indi- 
cate high, medium, or low tests. 

Shurson had all soil samples tested 


ast Polk County 
Soil Test Results 


*hosphorus 


at the University of Minnesota test- 
ing lab and recorded the cumulative 
results for each township on a county 
map. 

Fertilizer dealers were very 
thusiastic about the maps. 


en- 


16 Mm. Projector Troubles 


If your 16mm. sound projector 
doesn’t do a good job either with 
pictures or sound, check your 
threading first. Incorrect threading 
is the most common cause of poor 
performance. Loops of improper 
size or film that is too tight or too 
loose around the sound drum may 
be your trouble. Or it may be that 
a sprocket was missed when you 
threaded the machine. 

A torn sprocket hole or two in the 
film may cause the bottom loop to 
disappear and the picture on the 
screen to flutter, If this happens, the 
projector can be stopped and the 
loops reformed. 

Ordinarily every film you get is 
inspected carefully before it is ship- 
ped from the library. Trouble you 
may have is probably caused by 
something other than the film. 


Television Sets Increase 

According to “Broadcasting,” now 
89 percent of the people over 12 
years old in the United States have 
access to television sets. Forty-three 
million households have sets and 
there is a total of 48 million sets 
being used in the nation. There are 
more television sets than telephones 
in farm homes of this country. 


Use Meeting Room Walls 


Are you using the wall of your 
room for communicating? Banners 
or posters with short, crisp state- 
ments can be put up on the walls 
and help to emphasize important 
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points. The statements should be 
self-explanatory. Put them up on the 
back and side walls rather than the 
front where they would compete 
with other parts of your program. 

Be sure that the letters are large 
enough to be read easily—a min- 
imum of one inch for every 25 feet 
of distance. 

Your adult evening classes, annual 
meetings, parent banquets, and 
achievement days can be more effec- 
tive by putting up banners on the 
side and back walls. 


Get Up Close With Your Camera 


When you want to see the leaf of 
a plant or particular seam in a piece 
of cloth, you get up close — within 
inches, It’s just as important to move 
in close with your camera. 

Most 35 mm. cameras can be focus- 
ed at a distance of three and one- 
half feet and some of the newer ones 
can be set as close as 20 inches. With 
simple, inexpensive close-up lenses 
you can move in to six or eight 
inches. For these lenses you also 
need a framing device which you 
can either make or purchase at a 
nominal price. 

Close-ups mean you'll have worth- 
while pictures or slides of leaves, 
plant diseases, insects, or seams in 
clothing. 


Ode To Learning 


I have five senses that you must 
reach 
If I'm to learn, and you're to 
teach; 
With taste, touch, smell, and 
sight so clear, 
Must I receive all sense by 
ear? 
—Anonymous 


TRUE 


A DAVID WHITE 


precision instrument 


only 


Save time, insure accuracy on dozens 
of farm and construction jobs! Rug- 
ged, light, one-piece plastic body, 
factory collimated, can't go out of 
adjustment. Accurate readings up to 
100 yargs for hundreds of uses: 


preliminary surveys rough grading 
fencing © paving 

drainage tiling 
foundations contour lines 
orchards landscaping 


Deluxe Hand Level 5554—sturdy, 
versatile, seamless brass, finished 


Aecurate, Versatile, easy to 
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“Use... 


SIGHT 
LEVEL 


First for 
Simplicity 
and 
Accuracy 


David White Light Construction and Farm Level- 
Transit #8007 offers features found only in higher- 
priced instruments. Designed for fast, easy oper- 
ation, ruggedly dependable service. Complete 
with Fiberglass carrying case, tripod 

and plumb bob. $8952 


Also available: Light Construction and Farm Level 


#8025—tops for budget-priced precision. Com- 
plete with Fiberglass carrying case, 
tripod and plumb bob. $4925 


in grey baked enamel. In leather 

sheath with belt loop. $12.50. 
Write for free folder on David 
White Surveying Instruments. 


DAVID WHITE INSTRUMENT COMPANY $s! 
2051 North 19th Street = 


Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


Surveying Made Easy—only 25¢ 
An invaluable aid, 36 pages, 2 colors, illus- 
trated for builders, farmers and contractors, 
this handy booklet explains, step by step, 
how to use levels and level-transits for spe- 
cific jobs. For your copy of the “Point to 
Point'’ booklet send 25¢ to Dept BF 
Quantity prices on request. 


JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Angus Bulls Hampshire Gilts 

Angus Cows Hereford Heifers * 

() Berkshire Gilts (] Hereford Fat Steers 

(] Brown Swiss Cows [] Holstein Bulls 

(] Chester White Hogs [] Holstein Cows 

C) Columbia Rams () Jersey Cows 

Columbia Sheep Poland China Hogs 

Duroc Market Bar- Polied Herefords 

rows 

Mates Sows For EFFICIENCY 

oO Duroc Senior Boars O Shorthorn Heifers American Brahman bulls on cows of other 
i] Shropshire Ewes breeds produce 10% more weaned selling weight 

C1 Duroc Gilts at less cost than pure European cattle — 25° 

Guernsey Cows Tamworth Gilts Ets. on crahman | crossbred cows. Reason: 

Hampshire Oo Gils “heat. “For “more “information 

5c t ept. 
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Sandstone Bidg., Mount Morris, Ill. 


“AMERICAN BRAH, 
BREEDERS ASSOCIA 


4815 GULF FREEWAY 


HOUSTON 23, 
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Things 

have changed 
down on the farm 
since the days 

of the bib- 
overalled farmer 
and his 

lop-eared mule. 
Mechanization has 
caused some 

to ask— 


PROGRESS, 
GOOD BAD? 


by T. S. Buie, Soil Conservation Service 
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@ PROGRESS POSES PROB. 
LEMS. I don’t think many of us 

would argue this point. 

By the same token, I think most 


of us would agree that progress is 
good. 


At least one statement that can 
be made without fear of contradic- 
tion is that progress has increased 
the complexity of the farmer's job. 
He has been forced to seek the ad- 
vice of agriculutral experts on many 
of the complex problems that have 
arisen out of the agricultural revolu- 
tion. Thus, the role of the county 
agent, soil conservation worker, vo- 
ag teacher, and indeed, of all profes- 
sional agricultural workers has taken 
on added significance. 

Let’s take a look at the farm way 
east a generation ago was not easy. 
of this change. Life on a cotton farm 
of the Southeast a generation ago 
was not easy. But the problems in- 
volved were simple. 

Each spring in former years, far- 
mers picked out the best of their 
land for cotton. It took about 10 or 
12 acres for each “plow.” The next 
best 8 or 10 acres went to corn, for 
both man and beast had to eat. A 
few more acres were planted to cow- 
peas, sorghum, sweet potatoes, and 
other minor crops. 

From the stock of plows, trace 
chains, mule collars, plow lines, and 
other items of farm equipment on 
display at the local supply store our 
farmer of yesteryear selected what 
he needed to replace that which was 
worn out or lost the year before. 

The man who did the work on the 
farm, whether owner, tenant, or 
hired hand, put much hard labor 
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into preparing the land and plant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting, and mar- 
keting the crop. But the work was 
largely routine. Practices remained 
unchanged as father passed on to 
son knowledge of local methods and 
skills. 


From One Crop to Many 


No more than 25 years ago, far- 
mers of the Southeast planted cotton 
as a matter of course. They had no 
other certain cash crop. But today 
many of these same farmers and 
their sons are planting a whole host 
of new crops. Many of these came 
into use, in this part of the country 
at least, only a few years ago. And 
each one brought its own set of 
problems. 


Today's farmers must know how 
to do many things other than to set 
a plow point, adjust plow gear to 
different sized mules, or to sow by 
hand exactly a bushel and a peck of 
oats to the acre. Such things as re- 
pairing a broken-down tractor, ad- 
justing an all-purpose combine to 
harvest seed of different crops, prop- 
erly placing large quantities of fer- 
tilizer where it will do the most 
good, spraying a pasture to control 
weeds and applying irrigation water 
to a growing crop at the proper time 
are now everyday problems. 


Yes, to operate a farm in the Old 
Cotton Belt these times takes much 
more knowledge than was required 
a generation ago. Today's farmers 
must have and use technical knowl- 
edge in agronomy, agricultural en- 
gineering, chemistry, economics and 
various other sciences. 
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New Problems Arise 


The revolutionary changes in 
Southern agriculture within the past 
few years have brought countless 
problems to light. Literally the face 
of the earth is being remade as cot- 
ton gives way to pasture — with a 
pond in every hollow and pine trees 
planted in trim rows on the steeper 
hillsides. And every one of the 
changes has brought its own prob- 
lems. It seems, too, that just as soon 
as one problem is solved, another 
takes its place. 

There is no question but that the 
increasing size of farms in the South- 
east, the changes in farm practices, 
and the almost universal use of 
heavy equipment has brought many 


problems to the front. 

We have solved many of these 
problems. And they have been solv- 
ed only because of the development 
and application of technical “know- 
how”. The result is that former all- 
cotton farmers produce higher yields 
of many crops than ever before 
while spending fewer hours at back- 
breaking tasks. 

But no one believes the limit has 
been reached in farm progress any 
more than it has in electronics and 
space travel. As we advance, still 
other problems will appear on the 
scene, They, too, will require both 
ingenuity and effort to solve. 

The as yet unsolved problems of 
today, and those which will appear 
tomorrow, present a challenge to 
the resourcefulness of our farmers 
and to all who would help them. To 
solve these problems will require the 
combined efforts of trained techni- 
cians — agronomists, agricultural en- 


ever 
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gineers, plant pathologists, entomol- 
ogists, and the workers who carry 
their findings to farmers — vo-ag 
teachers, county agents, soil conser- 
vationists . 

The scientists who work behind 
the scenes in our experiment sta- 
tions face a challenge as they go 


Be, 


bid 


1. 
Planet Jr. 


ee ee about developing and testing prac- 
the reason! Keep Planet Jr. information up- ticable, workable solutions to the 
to-date. Get catalogues on these products, problems which face farmers today 
including the new Planetiller shown below! and those which lie ahead. 

Recommend the best—for best results. And so it is with the county agent 


and vocational agriculture teacher 


who take the newly developed 

knowledge to the farmer and help 
Transforms into Rotary Mower by using Planet Jr. him to apply it in his fields, pas- 
A52T Rotary Attachment. tures, barns, and woodlots, or the 
soil conservationist who helps him 
. to decide how to use to best advan- 
New PLANETILLER MODEL 0 a A, tage his soil and water resources. 
The new Medel © com- Those who provide the farmer with 
bines all the best features the necessary financial and credit 
---light and easily handled, yet rugged and facilities likewise face a challenge 


as they strive to help him meet his 


Prepares the soil for planting in asingle pass. needs. 

The farm press, radio, and TV 
SUPER TUFFY Compact, dependable Super Tuffy does all stations also face a challenge — and 
types of outdoor work quickly, efficiently. an opportunity — to see that the 
Works with many attachments. farmer is provided with the latest 
information in usable form. These 
suppliers of timely aid help to 
bridge the gap between the scientist 

HAND TOOLS and the farmer. 


The present level of farm activity 
Ay ¢ in the Southeast and throughout the 


country as well, is far higher than 


any one dreamed about even two or 
— oti units—for low-cost, low-muintenance. three decades ago. And this high 
For use with large, high-speed tractors. level of operations is the result of 


a the application of technical knowl- 
TILLAGE STEELS edge to the solution of farm prob- 
lems — old and new. Knowledge 

(What o Temper!) “Planetized” for extra hardness woske : 
and temper. More than 200 sizes and shapes. gaine ; y e Ic ec orkers in 
many fields of science is made avail- 


able to those who love the soil and 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. want to use their portion of it as 

3475 N. Sth’St., Phila. 40, Po. good stewards. But the end of these 
problems is not in sight. The solu- 


tion of one creates others. 


As we look ahead we may rest as- 
sured that those constantly arising 


K LAC K 30 Veors problems of the future will be solv- 
ed as have been those of the past. 
LEAF 40 > c Pane) We can have confidence in our far- 


vererinary BIOLOGICALS mers, and we can have confidence in 


inetruction Polder Dependable Protection! = the agricultural leaders who work 


OLORADO brand, Serums and Biologicals with and for the men who till the 
@ a trouble-free record for over a ‘ ; i 
quarter century in controlling livestock > Sag soil, Farmers and their leaders will 


eases. Produced under Government supervision. continue to seek and find answers to 


LEAF 40 iting products | the problems of 1959 and all of the 


a Leptospira Pomono Bacterin Distribution. | other years which stretch out in un- 
SAVES MONEY And Free illustrated book gives full details. broken sequence ahead, even as do 
rite for ee i i 
COLORADO SERUM CO. the posts of a fence which disappear 


PRODUCTS CO.. 147% snosoway corcaco s0 4950 York Street _ Denver 16. Colo. from view over a distant hill. End. 
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IDEAS 


YOUR NO.!1 


PROFESSIONAL 


MAGAZINE 


IDEAS a various techniques 


and methods that will help you trans- 
mit to farmers more efficient and 
productive farming practices. 


methods that permit you to keep 
abreast of the latest developments 
in agriculture. 


IDEAS about other AG 


LEADERS and how they solve every- 
day management and administrative 
problems. 


communications 


and ways they can make your job 
more effective and easier. 


IDEAS new farm legis- 


lation and its probable effect on ag- 
riculture. 


Plus a host of other new and useful 
IDEAS which are always of interest! 


Rodents Carry 
New Disease - Lepto 


Since 1952, leptospirosis, common- 
ly called lepto, has developed from 
an unrecognized cattle and swine 
disease to the stockman’s No. 3 prob- 
lem, ranking only behind mastitis 
and vibriosis. 

Lepto in cattle and swine is caused 
by a strain of pomona bacteria and 
is carried by rodents, passed through 
the urine, and can contaminate 
water and feed. The bacteria usually 
enter the animal through cuts and 
bruises in the skin and through the 
mucuous membranes of the mouth, 
nose, and eyes. 

The most important step in the 
control of lepto is to get the rodents, 
There are many acceptable rodenti- 
cides available in the market place 
such as warfarin, fumarin, pival, red 
squill and diphacinone. 

Provide clean drinking water and 
food. Keep cattle and swine away 
from water downstream from infect- 
ed herbs, a common cause of infec- 
tion, Break up herds into small 
groups especially when leptospirosis 
is suspected. Vaccinate your herds. 
Have a veterinarian check your herd 
regularly, 


New Book Outlines 
Coccidiosis Control 


“Sound management practices and 
an efficient coccidiostat are the best 
ways to achieve the most profitable 
poultry operation,” according to a 
frank review of the coccidiosis- 
coccidiostat situation published by 
Merck & Company, Inc., Chemical 
Division. 

Outlined in the 30-page book are 
problems associated with coccidiosis 
in poultry raising. It was designed, 
Merck officials explain, to serve as 
a reminder to poultry growers that 
exposure to coccidiosis infection is 
a constant and inevitable hazard of 
raising chickens for meat and egg 
production. Merck has filled the 
need for an authoritative publica- 
tion on the disease, based on the 
company’s broad experience in the 
field of coccidiostats. 

The book is designed to help the 
feed manufacturer guide producers 
and growers in the prevention and 
control of coccidiosis and will be 
available from feed manufacturers. 


SMITH 


= <<Sspravers 


Complete line of sprayers and dusters. 
First choice for Quality since 1888 
any styles and sizes 
Inexpensive. All are 

fast sellers. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG! 


We are the 
originators of 

sprayers. Every 
SMITH product is 
superior in workmanship, 
design and performance. 

There is a model for every 
Spraying need 


454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. 
“Originators of Sprayers” 
Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 

1265 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 45. If you 
haven't received your free copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader’s Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
18 years. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Nasco Catalog 
No. 45—290 Pages, 
Fully Illustrated 
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METH 

NASCO. 


@ SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

are replacing the “art” and “eye” 
of cattle feeding. Nutritional ad- 
vances have made cattle rations com- 
plex and efficient. 

Advances in cattle nutrition got 
off to a slow start but recent study 
of bacterial flora in the rumen has 
led to a new concept in ruminant 
nutrition. These studies revealed 
that part of the “key” to feeding cat- 
tle was to provide the necessary nu- 
trients for lush bacterial life in the 
rumen. 

The advances in the field of beef 
cattle feeding and production in the 
next 20 years will be unparalled in 
the history of the cattle industry. I 
hope that this article will serve to 
re-eemphasize that “research is the 
way to permanent progress. 

In this article some of the high- 
lights of recent advances in cattle 
nutrition are summarized. Let’s take 
a brief look at some of the major 
accomplishments in the feeding of 
beef cattle. 


Use of Hormones In Beef Rations 
Approximately 75 percent of the 
cattle in the feed lots are either 
implanted or fed stilbestrol. Numer- 
ous research studies have shown that 
cither feeding (10 mg. daily) or im- 
planting of 36 mg. of stilbestrol at 


This comprehensive report on major advances in beef 
cattle feeding will bring you up to date on many 
recent research accomplishments. Changes are coming 
fast in this important field and old feeding 


methods are being junked for modern beef feeding. 


Look Whats Happening to Beef Feeding! 


the base of the ear will improve 
daily gain approximately 16 percent 
and feed efficiency on the average of 
12 percent. Cattle on fattening ra- 
tions respond the same to implanted 
or oral feeding of stilbestrol. On 
pasture, cattle respond much better 
to implanting than to oral feeding 
stilbestrol. 


Many new combinations of est- 
rogens and androgens are now being 
tested and no doubt we will soon 
have other ways of influencing 
growth in cattle. 


Results at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity have shown that implanting 
range calves at 90 days of age with 
24 milligrams of stilbestrol will in- 
crease the weaning weight of beef 
calves from 34 to 53 pounds. In both 
heifers and steers feeder grade was 
nearly Ys of a grade higher for the 
implanted calves. Creep feeding 5 
mg. of stilbestrol daily to suckling 
calves did not improve daily gain. 

Numerous experiments have 
shown that implanting 24 mg. of 
stilbestrol in yearling steers going on 
pasture will increase the daily gain 
about 20 percent or produce 40 to 
50 pounds extra gain during a nor- 
mal grazing season. 

Steers fed grain on pasture will 


(Continued on page 58) 


W. M. BEESON 
This article is a condensation of a talk 
made by W. M. Beeson, Professor, Animal 
Husbandry at Purdue University, before the 


American National Catt! ‘s Association. 


The author pulls no punches in 
this comprehensive appraisal of ad- 
vances in beef cattle nutrition. 
You'll get a lot of research in a 
nutshell when you read through this 
article. For those of you who don’t 
have time to read the entire article, 
here are a few of the highlights 
covered: 


@ Use of hormones in beef cattle 

rations. 

@ Stilbestrol as a growth stimu- 

lant. 

@ The effect of Tapazole on feed 

efficiency. 

© Antibiotics in beef cattle rations. 

@ The impact of tranquilizers on 

various phases of cattle production. 

@ Alfalfa meal and its effect on 

the utilization of feed by cattle. 

@ Advances in research on bloat. 

How can it be prevented? 

® Automation in cattle feeding. 

@ Pelleting of beef cattle rations. 
A comparison of 1908 and 1958 

rations for beef cattle. 

@ And many other facts about ad- 

vances in beef cattle nutrition. 
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CIRCLE the co -sponding mumiberonth: 
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90—Colorful Wall Chart 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of Merck's colorful chart of 
the Coccidial Life Cycle. This educa- 
tional chart shows all stages of the cocci- 
dial life cycle in graphic form, 


91-—Selective Herbicide 


Stauffer Chemical Company has just 
published an illustrated brochure which 
describes the various applications of its 
selective pre-emergence herbicide, Ep- 
tam. The booklet includes crops on 
which Eptam can be used and types of 
weeds controlled by the herbicide. Send 
for your free copy. 


92—College Scholarships 


A new booklet, “Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Merit Scholarship Program,” has 
been published and is available free to 
readers of Better Farming Methods. The 
booklet describes four-year college schol- 
arships in agricultural science to out- 
standing high school seniors. 


93—Grass Without Soil 


Can you grow pastures without soil? 
Certainly! The process is described in a 
four-page BFM reprint available free to 
ag leaders from Buckeye Incubator Com- 
pany, Inc. 


94—Stilbestrol Feeding 


Just off the press is this ex:ellent 
booklet on Stilbestrol feeding. It is avail- 
able free to agricultural leaders from 
Eli Lilly and Company. This new book- 
let summarizes agricultural college and 
commercial tests and gives the latest 
recommendations for feeding Stilbestrol 
to cattle and sheep. Circle the postal 
card number above and get your f 
copy. ' 


95—Treat Broiler Diseases 
Abbott Laboratories invites ag leaders 
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to send for a free copy of their brochure 
on the use of Gallimycin-TF for the 
prevention and treatment of broiler 
diseases. 


96—June Pastures in January 


A brochure from Ray Cunningham & 
Sons, Inc., tells all about a hay saving 
technique where 90 percent of the leaves 
are saved. Order your free copy. 


97—Using Motion Pictures 


“Teaching and Training With Motion 
Pictures” is an 11-page booklet from Bell 
& Howell Company telling how movies 
are made. For your free copy, circle the 
postal card number above. 


98—Booklet of the Month 


A new booklet just released by the 
American Zinc Institute covers very 
thoroughly the selection and applica- 
tion of galvanized roofing and siding. 
The 20-page brochure illustrates very 
clearly all pertinent facts about the 
use of galvanized roofing for farm 
uses. Sections include _ selection, 
placing of the nails, storing, etc. 
They would be happy to send you a 
free booklet if you will circle the 
postal card number above. 


99—Farm Storage Buildings 


The Butler Manufacturing Company 
would be happy to send you a copy of 
their booklet describing new uses for 
steel farm buildings. Plans for grain and 
machinery storage, livestock housing, 
utility, etc., are covered in this booklet. 


100—Selecting Movie Film 


A free booklet from Eastman Kodak 
Company tells how to select the proper 


16 mm, movie film for your camera. 


101—Cut Tobacco Costs 


From the Potash Division of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals Corpor- 
ation is a booklet entitled “When Your 
Tobacco Looks Like This... ”. Here 
is information on spotting trouble before 
it costs farmers money. 


102—Handling Barnyard Manure 


An 18-page, well-illustrated booklet 
from the New Idea Farm Equipment 
Company contains a valuable and prac- 
tical study of manure and its uses as a 
soil builder. 


103—Feeding Dehydrated Alfalfa 


The American Dehydrators Association 
would like you to see their helpful book- 
let, “How to Feed Dehydrated Alfalfa.” 
You may get a copy by circling the 
postal card number below. 


104—Dairying Tomorrow 


The Way Cows Will Be Milked 
On YOUR Farm “Tomorrow” 


A new booklet just released by Babson 
Bros. Company contains the most com- 
plete round-up of pictures and plans 
ever gotten together on the parlor milk- 
ing system. For your free copy of this 
booklet, circle the postal card number. 


ON 
= HELPFUL BOOKLETS | 
J 
HOW 
7 
: 
The Milking Porto ond 
J 
BABSON BROS. / 
pe DAIRY FARM RESEARCH SERVICE ~~, 


NEW AGRICULTURAL CAREERS KIT FROM PFIZER 


A special kit outlining an Agricultural Careers Day 
program is available free to agricultural leaders. ‘This 
kit includes all the information necessary to stage a 
careers day in your community. Too, you'll get an 
exciting new film, “Dynamic Careers Through Agri- 
culture”, to help with the job. The kit also includes 


news releases, speeches, committee instructions, and 
radio announcements. If you would like to help with 
this national project to attract more young people 
into agricultural careers write to: Public Relations 
Dept., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 Second Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Ask for Careers Day Kit. 


105—Greater Farm Profits 


A booklet available to ag leaders froin 
the Pfister Associated Growers, Inc., tells 
how to make greater profits from fewer 
acres. This is a topic which should inter- 
est everyone. Your copy of it will be on 
the way if you will circle the postal card 
number below. 


106—Herringbone Milking 


Metered feed flow and Hot-Dip gal- 
vanized steel construction are featured 
in this Jamesway herringbone milking 
stall. Send for free literature. 


107—Truck Fact Booklet 


This booklet from the American 
Trucking Association, Inc., “Trucks, 
and Things You Will Want to Know 
About Them” contains many facts of 
interest to ag leaders. Send for your 
free copy. 


108—Ideal Water System 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of a booklet from Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, “How to Plan an 
Ideal Water System.” 


109—"On Your Feet” 


All ag leaders are called upon at one 
time or another to get on their feet and 
present ideas before an audience. A 
booklet from the Polaroid Corporation 
entitled “On Your Feet” tells how you 
can use pictures in your role as speech- 
maker, teacher, or idea-salesman. It 
covers such topics as using slides, plac- 
ing the screen, using pointers, content 
of slides, use of charts and graphs, 
speechmaking novelties, and speech- 
writing techniques. You'll want a copy 
of this free booklet. 


110—Combination Sprayer 


This Model “A-2” sprayer from Cen- 
tury Engineering Corporation may be 
used either trailor or tractor mounted. 
Circle the postal card number above to 
get more information about this ver- 
satile sprayer. 


111—Questions and Answers 


E. R. Squibb & Sons has prepared a 
special question and answer booklet 
about pellet implants for boosting 
weight gains in steers. Order your free 
copy of this helpful booklet. 


112—Stop Pig Anemia 


The Veterinary Laboratories of Ar- 
mour and Company would like to send 
you a free booklet describing the use of 
Armidexan to prevent anemia in baby 
pigs. Circle the number above to get 
your copy. 


113—New Film Screen 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., invites 
you to send for free literature on their 
new lenticular screen surface that gives 
greater brilliance and sharper contrast 
to your movies. 


114—Grass Without Soil 


For the full story on year-around pas- 
ture production without benefit of soil, 
circle the postal card number above. 
Buckeye Incubator will be pleased to 
send you free information. 


115—Plastic Greenhouses 


A brochure on polyethylene plastic 
greenhouses contains many pertinent 
facts from poly’s researchers. Gering 
Products, Inc., would like to send you 
a free copy of this booklet. 


116—New Forage Box 
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A low-cost rear unloading forage box 
has been added to the 1959 equipment 
line of Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Circle the postal card number 
above to get further information. 


117—Agricultural Chemicals 


The Monsanto Chemical Company has 
a booklet, “Spray Away Weeds in Corn 
and Sorghum,” which is yours for the 
asking. Get your copy by circling the 
postal card number below. 


118—Silo-Joy Sample 


Oren Tor 


fake Home 
Cow Samp" 


: Plaver Prese! 


STOPS 
SILAGE 
STINK 
Lash Forage 


This miniature (91/,” tall) silo full of 
Silo-Joy Forage Flavor Preservative is 
available to all readers of Better Farm- 
ing Methods. To get your free sample 
circle the postal card number above. 
You will receive your complimentary 
silo from Flavor Corporation of America. 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS FROM 


WIRTHMORE 


Care & Feeding. 
44 pages of useful 
information. 


TURKEYS 


Sth edition of this 
valuable guide to 
good management 
and marketing. 96 


pages. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


12th edition of this 
famous Poultry 
Guide, 224 pages, 
illustrated, compre- 
hensive. 


RABBITS 


Breeding, feeding, 
housing, health and 
marketing covered 
in detail. 32 pages. 


6th edition — Essen- 
tial for the dairyman. 
A wealth of helpful 
material. 152 pages. 


AVAILABLE FREE 


to county agents, vo-ag teachers, 
agricultural leaders, etc. in New 
England states, N. Y., N. J., Penn., 
Ohio, Mich., Md., Del., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C. (Sorry we can’t fill re- 


119—For Maximum Profits 


The, Spencer Chemical Company in- 
vites ag leaders to send for a copy of 
their booklet, “Five Steps to Maximum 
Profit Corn.” The copy is yours for the 
asking. 


120—Better Milking Operations 


This booklet from National Coopera- 
tives, Inc., gives five points to better 
milking operations. 


121—Why Seed Treatment? 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
copy of the Panogen Company's booklet, 
“The Benefits of Modern Seed Treat- 
ment.” It’s free for the asking. 


122—Timing Hay Time 
That’s the title of a booklet about 
haymaking from the New Holland 
Machine Company. This descriptive 
booklet contains much _ information 
about cutting and curing hay. 


123—Lower Cost Silage 


Silage can be stored in movable silos 
with a new method using Visqueen film. 
Get more information about this low- 
cost silage storage method in a booklet, 
“Better Silage at Lower Cost” from 
Visking Company. 


124—Handy Tree Injector 


A tree injector, composed of two-inch 
steel tubing holds five pints of materia\ 
for poisoning unwanted trees. The Park- 
er-Clower Company invites ag leaders to 
send for further information about this 
tree poisoning tool. 


quests from other states.) 


Write (stating title and quantity 
requested) to Wirthmore Feeds, 
Waltham 54, Mass. 


125—Calf Deherning 


A demonstration you can use on calf 
dehorning is available from the Sun- 
beam Corporation. Get your free copy 
of this literature. Order today. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulls Hereford Heifers 

Angus Cows Hereford Steers 

Angus Heifers Polled Herefords 

Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Shorthorn Heifers 


HOGS 
Berkshire Bred Gilts Duroc Senior Boars 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 


5 CENTS EACH 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 


Order your pictorials today from 
Service Section 


Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


126—Eliminates Cultivation 


Many Corn Belt farmers put away 
their corn cultivators last year after 
trying a new pre-emergence spray — 
Simazine. For full information on this 
amazing new weed killer, circle the 
postal card number above. Geigy Agri- 
cultural Chemicals will send you their 
Simazine corn brochure. 


127—About Land Forming 


A new booklet, “Tips for Land Form- 
ing Contractors,” outlines what land 
forming is, the reasons for its impor- 
tance, and the equipment to do such 
work. You may receive a complimentary 
copy of this booklet from Caterpillar 
Tractor Company by circling the postal 
card number above. 
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He hitched 3 corn planters together...1 tractor and 1 man do work of 3! 


Dollars saved in operation of farm equipment are mighty _240,000 bushels of corn annually! 
important. So Jerry Pfister, farm manager of the Pfister 
Hybrid Corn Co., El Paso, Illinois, hitched three corn 
planters together, making possible planting of twelve rows 
of corn at a time. 


Mr. Pfister’s equipment is serviced with Texaco products 
by Texaco Distributor Milo Sterritt of the Sterritt Oil Co., 
Minonk, Illinois. Long hours of field work give farm 
machinery bearings a real beating. But Texaco Marfak 
The saving — labor of two men and the time and operation _ lubricant cushions the blows and stays on the job — won't 
costs of two tractors on the 3,100 acre farm, which produces _—_ drip out, wash out, dry out or cake up. 


Another farmer booster of Texaco products! 


Bert F. Viar, Jr., operates a 500- agrees with farmers in every state 
acre vegetable farm near Lenox, that it really pays to farm with 
Tennessee. Shown at right, he talks Texaco products. THE TEXAS COMPANY 
with Texaco Consignee G. P. Hind- 
man, who gives him dependable, 
on-time deliveries of Havoline 
Motor Oil and other quality Texaco 
products. Mr. Viar agrees with Mr. 
Hindman that Havoline Motor Oil 
is best, because it wear-proofs — 
and cleans — truck, car and tractor 
engines, assuring longer engine life 
and top performance. Also, he 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


TUNE IN... METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS SATURBAY AFTERNOONS, CBS 
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Look What's Happening to Beef Feeding! 


... begins on page 53 


What effect do antibiotics have on finished beef that have 
been stilbestrol implanted? You'll find the answer to this 


and many other questions in this report on beef feeding. 


respond markedly to implanting 
with 24 mg. of stilbestrol but little 
or no response was obtained from 
oral feeding. 

Tests conducted at college experi- 
ment stations have shown that feed- 
er cattle previously implanted with 
stilbestrol will respond to a second 
implant of stilbestrol or to oral 
feeding. 

Critical tests have shown that a 
stilbestrol implant of 24 to 36 mg. 
lasts about 5 to 6 months and after 
this period steers can be retreated 
with stilbestrol and a second boost 
is obtained. 


Effect of Tapazole . 
On Feed Efficiency 

Tapazole is a very potent anti- 
thyroid agent and is used to treat 
hyperthyroidism in humans. A re- 
port from lowa indicated that feed- 
ing 200 to 600 mg. of Tkpazole 
daily to cattle -would increase gain 
and feed efficiency above the effect 
of stilbestrol. 

Gain differences were rather 
marked for the first 79 days but 
tended to taper off as the feeding 
period progressed. Experiments re- 
ported from other stations have 
shown no stimulation from Tapa- 
zole under their feeding conditions. 
The application and possible use of 
Tapazole is still in the experimental 
stage. 


Antibiotics in Beef Cattle Rations 

The use of antibiotics’ in beef 
cattle diets has grown slowly but 
steadily. The screening of many anti- 
biotics has shown that the two most 
effective ones at the present time 
are aureomycin and Terramycin. 

Under certain feeding conditions 
the oral feeding of 70-80 mg. of 
either of these broad spectrum anti- 
biotics will increase the daily gain 
and improve feed efficiency and 
carcass quality of cattle. 
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Antibiotics are additive in their 
effect over and above stilbestro] and 
tend to counteract the slight depres- 
sion in carcass quality that is obtain- 
ed by stilbestrol administration. 
Antibiotics are most widely used in 
commercial feed lots and have not 
been universally adopted as yet by 
cattle feeders, It costs less than one 
cent per head daily to feed an anti- 
biotic and the return in feed lot 
performance, carcass quality and 
health of the animal far surpasses 
the cost. 

Antibiotics are also used effec- 
tively at high levels (350-500 mg. 
per head daily) to control shipping 
fever. Many conditioning feed sup- 
plements are now being manufac- 
tured to be fed for 7 to 21 days after 
cattle arrive on the farm. Although 
this does not entirely prevent the 
onset of shipping fever, it tends to 
reduce the severity. 


Tranquilizers in 
Beef Cattle Rations 


The impact of tranquilizers on 
the various phases of cattle produc- 
tion is still in the experimental 
stage. Feeding 2.5 mg. of hydroxy- 
zine (Tran Q) to steers along with 
stilbestrol and Terramycin has in- 
creased daily gain on an average of 
12 percent and improved feed effi- 
ciency 10 percent. This is over and 
above the effect of stilbestrol and 
Terramycin. 

Also, tranquilizers are being used 
to reduce the shock of shipping and 
weaning of calves. Many tranquil- 
izers are being tested — namely, 
chlorpromazine, perphenazine, reser- 
pine, Rauwolfia, meprobamate, and 
several others — to determine their 
use in life cycle of cattle production. 
The tranquilizer age is just be- 
ginning. 


Other Feed Additives 


Many other nutritional factors and 


feed additives have been tested in 
beef cattle rations with inconsistent 
or negative response. Research data 
reported to date has indicated that 
the addition of arsenicals, active 
dried rumen concentrates, live cell 
yeast, dried brewers yeast, fish solu- 
bles, and dried molasses solubles will 
not improve gain, feed efficiency or 
digestibility of nutrients for beef 
cattle. 

Arsenicals fed at varying levels 
have not improved the feedlot per- 
formance of cattle. 


Alfalfa Meal In 
Beef Cattle Rations 


Dehydrated alfalfa meal contains 
some unknown factor which stimu- 
lates gain and improves the utiliza- 
tion of feed by cattle on both grow- 
ing and fattening rations, Cattle 
require a minimum of 0.5 lb. of 
alfalfa meal per head daily, and 
many feeders are using 1 to 3 
pounds of alfalfa meal or pellets to 
improve their cattle rations. 

This discovery has increased and 
improved the utilization of poor- 
quality roughages in cattle rations. 
No longer do we have to depend on 
farm-produced hay of varying qual- 
ity to furnish sources of unidentified 
factors for ruminants. Now we can 
produce and furnish a _ standard 
product. Dehydrated pelleted rough- 
ages of all types will be more abun- 
dant in the future. Weather will 
cease to play a part in preserving 
roughages. 


The Bloat Problem 


Many theories have been proposed 
for the cause of bloat, but it still 
remains one of the major problems 
when cattle are grazed on pastures 
that are high in legumes. 

Major advancements have been 
made in certain areas to control 
bloat. Feeding 75 mg. of either peni- 
cillin or Terramycin per head daily 
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General Chemical Presents 


2 Outstanding Chemicals for the Farm 


around Georgia drainage ditch. 


UROX is an¢unusually effective, economical, 
easy-to-use herbicide for general weed and 
brush control in non-crop areas. It destroys 
such hard-to-kill weed growth as bind- 
weed, bouncing bet, Russian knapweed, 
Johnson grass and a wide range of similar 
annual and perennial grasses and broad- 
leafed weeds. It also kills brambles, pal- 
metto, lantana, sage brush and most other 
types of brush. 


2 way action gives fast results, 

long-term control 
When you apply uRox on dense vegeta- 
tion or heavy top growth, its killing gran- 
ules penetrate and attack plant roots... 
stubborn weeds and brush wither up and 
die in as little as 10 to 14 days when ap- 
plication is made during periods of normal 
soil moisture and is followed by a light 
rain. At the same time, these killing gran- 
ules of UROX begin to sterilize the soil, re- 
tarding or preventing weed and brush re- 
growth. Even in areas of heavy rainfall, 
uROX will usually maintain control of 
weeds for an 8-month period. In areas of 
lighter rainfall, control may remain effec- 
tive for as long as 18 months after a sin- 
gle application. 


UROX is safer to use 


uUROX does not add to the flammability of 
vegetation . . . especially important around 
barns, gas pumps, paint sheds and garages 
where combustibles are stored. Low tox- 
icity to humans and animals is another 
reason why UROX is preferred. 


Weed control with UROX costs less 
1. Applications are made only once a year 
under normal growing conditions. 

2. Long range weed control is achieved 
with small amounts of UROox. By building 
up increasing soil sterility, control results 


UROX® Weed Brush Killer 


One application of this powerful herbicide for non-crop use kills weeds 
and brush for as long as 8 to 18 months. Photo shows 7-month control 


with UROX can be extended from one year 
to the next by applying small booster 
doses each season where needed. 

3. UROX can be applied without using ex- 
pensive equipment. Any mechanical seed- 
type spreader or similar device can be used 
for UROX application as long as it spreads 
the required amount evenly over the area 
to be treated. 


* * * 


Just one GENITE spraying 
protects against early mites 
far into summer! 

GENITE 923 is so effective that one spray- 
ing protects apple, pear, plum, prune and 
peach trees against European red mite and 
clover (brown almond or bryobia) mite 
far into summer. Fewer late season sprays 
are needed. Residue problems of late sea- 
son sprays are reduced. Control results 

often continue into the following year. 


Safe to use 

GENITE 923 kills early mites and their over- 
wintering eggs before fruit formation. As 
a result, it can’t injure fruit... won’t dam- 
age trees or buds. What’s more, GENITE 
923 doesn’t upset nature’s balance—is vir- 
tually non-toxic to bees and other bene- 
ficial insects when used as directed. Rec- 
ommended use is from delayed dormant 
through full bloom. 


Proved successful 
Thousands of growers, coast to coast, are 
using GENITE 923 and marketing better 
fruit crops as a result of it. A leading hor- 
ticulturalist for a large shipping warehouse 
in Wenatchee, Washington, says: “Several 
of our growers used GENITE 923 on all, or 
a portion of, their apple orchards. .. . 
In every case it was unnecessary to spray 
through the remainder of the season so 


GENITE’ 923 Witicide 


First choice of commercial growers for effective contro! of early mites 
on fruit trees. One spraying protects far into summer. 


far as the control of European Red Mite 
was concerned.” 

A Hartford, Michigan, grower says: “| 
used one application of GENITE 923 on all 
apples prior to bloom. Used no other miti- 
cide all season . . . had excellent control 
of red mites at harvest I feel that 
GENITE 923 is the best and cheapest mate- 
rial I can use for mite control.” 

An Orefield, Pennsylvania, grower says: 
“After 11 years of fruit growing, I have 
found the answer to the red mite problem 
GENITE 923 is the best mite spray I have 
ever used.” 


Easy to use, economical 
GENITE 923 comes in both 50% emulsifia 
ble and 50% wettable powder forms. Both 
are low in cost-and easy to apply 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE INFORMATIVE FOLDERS 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of your free booklet 
on: 


[] Urox Weed & Brush Killer 


[-] GENITE 923 Miticide 


Name 


Address_ 


City 


Zone State BFM-3 
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FAST—SAFE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


CASTRATION 
SAFE .. . SURE . 
BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET. 


. EASY 


Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 


BE SURE IT’S STAMPED 


Co., Turin, Italy 
BURDIZZO 


WITH THE WORD 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 


for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you how to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 


of breed. 


CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


Name 
Address___ 
City. State 

Mail; American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo 
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to cattle tends to reduce the amount 
of fermentation and gas formation 
in the rumen and will, in most cases, 
prevent bloat. 


Basic research has shown that the 
feeding of oils to cattle either on 
pasture or in dry lot will tend to 
prevent bloat, and methods are 
being developed now to include 
certain types of oils in the drinking 
water. 


High-Moisture Corn for 
Beef Cattle Rations 


Sealed storage under oxygen free 
conditions offers a method of pre- 
serving corn with high-moisture con- 
tent (28-32 percent water) without 
loss of feeding value for cattle. High- 
moisture ground ear corn stored in 
a sealed silo (Harvestore) has 10 to 
12 percent more feed value per unit 
of dry matter than low-moisture 
ground ear corn for fattening beef 
cattle. The changing mood indicates 
that corn will be harvested by pick- 
er shellers or picker grinders and 
stored in a sealed structure ready 
for push-button feeding. 


Pelleting of Beef 
Cattle Rations 


Research reports from several ex- 
periment stations have shown that 
the pelleting of poor grade hays and 
other roughages will increase the 
consumption by ruminants, and im- 
prove the daily gain and feed effi- 
ciency. 

Pelleting high-energy diets has 
not improved the daily gain of 
cattle but, in some instances, has 
increased the feed efficiency about 
14 percent. A recent test at Purdue 
has shown that the pelleting of a 
diet containing 70 percent corn cobs 
and 30 percent concentrate improv- 
ed the daily gain from 1.57 to 1.98 
pounds, and the steers on the pellet- 
ed rations required 14 percent less 
feed per unit of gain. Similar diets 
containing 20-45 percent corn cobs 
showed no improvement in daily 
gain or feed efficiency. 

There is a great interest in the 
pelleting of all types of roughages 
such as sorghum silage, corn silage, 
etc.; and many large feed lots will 
adapt this method for their cattle 
feeding operations. Pelleting has 
gained in popularity in the forma- 
tion of supplements for beef cattle. 
Cattle will usually eat pelleted feed 
much quicker than they will meal, 


and it also permits the simultaneous 
feeding of nutrients in a condensed 
form. 

Although the fundamental reason 
is not known, it appears that diets 
high in fiber are more adapted to 
pelleting than those high in energy. 
Condensing a bulky feed like hay 
allows the animal to consume more, 
permitting a larger intake of nutri- 
ents above maintenance require- 
ments. 


Self Feeding of Beef Cattle 


Years ago the standard method of 
feeding cattle was on a_ hand-fed 
basis with grain, supplement, hay, 
and minerals. Self feeding is be- 
coming more popular among cattle 
feeders because it permits the simul- 
taneous feeding of a balanced diet; 
allows the cattle to go on full feed 
the first day; and saves labor. 

Research at Purdue has shown 
that cattle can be placed on a full 
feed at the beginning of the fatten- 
ing period by feeding a complete 
mixture of eight parts of ground ear 
corn and one part of Supplement A 
(see table 1). 


TABLE | — PURDUE CATTLE 
SUPPLEMENT A FORMULA 
(32% Crude Protein) 


Ingredient 1000 Lb. Mix. 
Soybean Meal 650.5 
Molasses 140.0 
Alfalfa Meal 

(Dehydrated) 140.0 
emeal 52.0 
Salt with Cobalt (1) 17.0 

Vitamin A and D 
Concentrate (2) 0.5 
1000.0 


(1) One ounce of cobalt sulfate is add- 
ed per 100 pounds of salt. 

(2) Stabilized dry Vitamin A and D 
concentrate containing 4,540,000 U.S.P. 
units of Vitamin A and 567,500 U.S.P. 
units of Vitamin D per pound. For 
breeding cows, edd 1.5 |b. Vitamin A 
and D concentrate per 1000 Ibs. of 
mixture. 


Through years of research it has 
been found that cattle usually go off 
feed because of an unbalance of 
nutrients and not due to an exces- 
sive intake of concentrate feed. Com- 
bining the proper ratio of concen- 
trates to roughage as well as the 
essential nutrients tends to keep the 
rumen in the proper shape for maxi- 
mum feed utilization. 

Self feeding complete mixtures 
will increase on the farm, especially 
since we have to include so many 
nutrients to balance cattle diets. 


ew BK 

N 

POWDER 

the chlorine dairy 

ae sanitizer you can trust 

to B-K Dept. 866, 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 

| 

2 

| 

‘ 

| 

i Star | 

lef your 


John Deere 494 and 694 Planters drill, hill- 
drop, and check at speeds up to 5 miles per 
hour. Capacities are approximately 60 to 90 
acres per day. Extra equipment available to 
meet any requirement. 


MoM“: and more farmers are getting higher corn 
yields, doing it with fewer field operations 
by using the modern 4-in-1 John Deere Planter, 
the planter that plants accurately, fertilizes prop- 
erly, and wages chemical warfare against both 
insects and weeds—all in one operation. 


John Deere 494 and 694 Planters get the stand 
off to the right start by planting at the right depth 
for fast, uniform germination—a high germination 
rate. Seed is spaced evenly for full plant popu- 
lation. 


John Deere Planters “feed” the stand properly 
by deep-placing fertilizer—dry or liquid—to one 
side of the seed, the method most authorities rec- 
ommend. 


John Deere Planters protect the stand from the 
minute the seed is planted. The insecticide attach- 
ment places granular insecticides with the seed to 
combat wireworms, cutworms, and other insects. 
The pre-emergence sprayer wages a_ successful 
fight against moisture-robbing, fertility-stealing 
weeds and grass. 


« PRE-EMERGENCE SPRAY 


The youn DEERE 4-|N-1 PLANTER 
will make your crop with 


Fewer Trips Through the Field 


SOM INSECTICIDE 
. SEED CORN 


. STARTER 
FERTILIZER 


PRE-EMERGE 
SPRAY 


SOIL 
INSECTICIDE 


SEED CORN 


STARTER 
FERTILIZER 


NCE 


John Deere’s 4-way crop 
insurance consists of pro- 
tection from weeds and 
grass, protection from in- 
sects, accurate planting to 
assure full-plant popula- 
tion and highest possible 
yields, and proper placing 
of fertilizer below and to 
one side of the seed. 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 


JOHN DEERE 


FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT 


John Deere @ Moline, ill. @ Dept. 


FOR FREE Corn Planters. 
Name 


R.R. Box 


Please send me my free copy of the full 
SEND color folder on John Deere 494 and 694 


Student 


H-70 
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SHEARMASTER 
Sheep Shearing Machine 


At the International Livestock Expo- | 
sition, young 4-H’ers competed for 
shearing honors in the National con- 
test s 
tion. It wasa ye sight to see the 
manner in which the boys handled 
their sheep. They demonstrated that 
the farm youth can do a fine job of 
shearing. 


Let’s keep these lads interested in 
sheep husbandry. On most farms, for 
the investment and work required, 
sheep return the best profit. With the 
increased demand for wool products 
far exceeding the domestic supply, it 
is important that flocks be increased 
afd shearing encouraged amon 
farm youths. With larger flocks, an 
greater numbers of them, our supply 
of wool will more nearly meet na- 
tional needs. 

For information on visual aids, wall ¢harts, 


special bulletins on shearing, write our 
Livestock Specialist. 


Sfiinbeim corporation 


Dep!. 10, 5600 Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 50, Hil. 
®SUNBEAM, STEWART, SHEARMASTER 


CURRED ALES 


POINT THE WAY 
TO SUCCESS 


For free information 
on the most profitable 
livestock on the farm 


and ranch today write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Columbic, Missouri 
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Look What’s Happening to Beef Feeding! 


Prior to 1954, it was thought that 
cattle could not be fed on a free- 
choice, cafeteria system. It has been 
shown through research at Purdue 
that cattle will do exceptionally well 
when fed free choice on ground ear 
corn, Supplement A, hay, and min- 
erals. The cattle eat an excessive 
amount of supplement which makes 
this practice rather uneconomical, 
but it does show that the excessive 
intake of protein supplement even 


at the rate of 5-7 pounds per head 


| daily does not upset the digestive 
mechanism. 


In order to control the supple- 


_ ment intake, salt has been incor- 


| 


nsored by Sunbeam Corpora- | 


porated at levels of 5 to 15 percent 
for free-choice feeding with corn. 
The more palatable the competing 
feed, the less salt required to con- 
trol the supplement intake. Under 
range conditions, many experiments 
have shown that you can incorpo- 
rate 25-33 percent of salt with a 
supplement to control the intake. 
This is now a common practice 
where only a limited amount of 
supplement is required to balance 
the diet. 


Range Supplements 
For Beef Cattle 


Range grasses are known to be 
low in protein, Vitamin A and 
phosphorus for many months of the 
year. 


Research at the U.S. Range Live- 
stock Station, Bozeman, Mont., has 
shown the benefits of adding phos- 
phorus and Vitamin A to a protein 
supplement. A 20 percent protein 
supplement was fortified with one 
percent phosphorus and 5,000 LU. 
of Vitamin A per pound. At the end 
of the winter range season the calves 
on the fortified pellet were 24 
pounds heavier. This illustrates the 
effect of adding a small amount of 
phosphorus and Vitamin A. 


Range supplements should be bal- 
anced to protect animals against 
nutritional deficiencies. In addition 
to protein, dry range grasses are 
usually deficient in phosphorus and 
Vitamin A. The use of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal to supply sources of 
unidentified rumen factors would 
be helpful. 


Mixed Supplements 
vs. Soybean Meal 


For many years the standard prac- 
tice in the feedlot was to feed either 
straight soybean meal, cottonseed 
meal or linseed meal to cattle. This 
era is steadily but surely becoming 
a thing of the past. Research has 
shown that in addition to protein, 
cattle need other nutrients to bal- 
ance the deficiencies of the average 
feed lot ration. 

The most critical nutrients and 
additives in a good cattle supple- 
ment are: (1) Good source of pro- 
tein; at least 24 of the protein con- 
tent from natural plant origin, (2) 
alfalfa meal (dehydrated) for un- 
identified growth and rumen fac- 
tors, (3) molasses — readily available 
source of energy and palatability, 
(4) dicalcium phosphate or bone- 
meal to supply adequate calcium 
and phosphorus, (5) salt for sodium 
and chlorine, (6) cobalt for synthesis 
of Vitamin B,., (7) Vitamin A to 
protect against a deficiency, espe- 
cially with poor-quality roughages. 
The formula for Purdue Cattle Sup- 
plement A supplies these nutrients. 

Research at Purdue has shown 
that a mixed supplement balanced 
according to the nutrients outlined 
above is superior to feeding soybean 
oil meal to balance a fattening 
ration for steers. 


1908 vs. 1958 Rations 


The proof on any and all true ad- 
vancements in feeding is the animal 
response. In order to demonstrate 
the value of our 1958 nutritional 
“know how,” one set of identical 
twin Hereford calves was fed on a 
typical 1908 ration and a modern 
1958 ration. Statistically speaking, 
data from one set of identical twin 
calves is equivalent to feeding 10 
to 20 steers per lot. 

These calves were exhibited at the 
International Livestock Exposition 
from November 28 to December 5, 
1958. These calves show the living 
results of 50 years of progress in 
cattle feeding. The twin fed the 
1958 ration gained 42 percent faster 
on 30 percent less feed at 33 percent 
less cost! Proof enough that research 
is the way to permanent progress in 
beef cattle feeding. End. 
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From MoorMan’s Research and Service Department . . . 


NEW~-—Personalized 


MoorMan’s Service Department 
has developed a revolutionary 
new Hog Feeding and Manage- 
ment Program. This new pro- 
gram can be personalized to each 
farmer’s particular feeding meth- 
ods. It furnishes the farmer with 
a detailed program for feeding 
and management. All of the basic 
stages in hog production are in- 
cluded ... breeding, gestation, 
farrowing, baby pigs, growing 
pigs and finishing hogs. 

Here’s how it works! The local 
MoorMan Man calls on the feeder 
... discusses available grain for 
feeding, number of pigs, the over- 


Hog Feeding & Management Program 


all operation and specifically, the 
farmer’s preferred methods 
of feeding. This ‘case history” is 
the basis for future recommenda- 
tions. Later the MoorMan Man 
returns with a complete person- 
alized Hog Feeding and Manage- 
ment Program. This is tailored 
to the farmer’s specific operation. 
The program is designed to get 
pigs to market in the least pos- 
sible time at the lowest cost. 
The proved advantages of 
MoorMan’s Mintrates ... the pre- 
ferred feeding methods of the in- 
dividual feeder . . . and, proven 
management practices are com- 


bined in this new program. 

MoorMan’s Research and 
Service Departments are con- 
stantly working on ways to in- 
crease profit in livestock feeding 
operations. Development of the 
Personalized Hog Feeding and 
Management Program is another 
one of the free services available 
to MoorMan customers. 


HMoorMans* 


Since 1885—74 Years of Friendly Service 


— a business dedicated to helping farmers make 
better and more profitable use of the feeds 
they raise themselves. 


*Trademork Reg. U.S, Pat. OF 
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Cattle bloom alone 
doesn’t make the 


PROFIT 


It’s the spread between costs and receipts that counts when you’re 
fattening beef. No matter how good cattle look when they’re sold, 
high costs can take the profit out of the pocketbook. 

Good pasture puts the extra profit margin back into feeding beef 
cattle. Savings in feed costs more than offset any selling price differ- 
ence between pasture-fed beef and the cattle fed on dry lot. 

Three feeding methods pointed out this fact in Nebraska tests. 
Look what the averages from three years of feeding show: 


Bu. % 


Av. Total Av. 3 Av. 
Corn Fed Av. Selling 
Per Head, Dressing Price 
Per Cwt. 


Selling Highest 
Weight Lbs. Profit, 
Per Head Rank 


Dry Lot 49.6 60.2 $32.25 : 1067 3 


Pasture 
Full Feed 


Grain 48.5 60.5 31.58 ‘ 1058 


Pasture 
Half Feed 


Grain 36.4 59.4 31.33 2.28 1044 


Note that differences in dressing per- 
centage, rate of gain and selling 
weight were hardly significant. 

Although the average selling price 
of the dry lot cattle was higher, extra 
costs actually made them less profit- 
able to feed. 

The cattle full fed on pasture con- 
sumed no silage and less supplement 
than drylot cattle. This saving more 
than offset the selling price dif- 
ference. 

Profits from the cattle half fed on 
pasture were even greater. Reduced 
curn consumption more than paid 
for the spread in selling prices. Si- 
lage and supplement savings were 
added profit. 

Don’t forget fringe costs, either. 
The expenses of making and storing 


silage and hauling manure reduced 
dry lot profits still more. 

Net return comes only when you 
subtract al/ the expenses. That’s why 
we've prepared a book which shows 
you how livestock can be produced 
more cheaply on pasture. Pasture— 
How to Reduce Feed Costs discusses 
methods of improving pastures. 
Seeding methods and forage com- 
binations are described. New ways 
to stretch the pasture season are 
covered. You'll find a wealth of in- 
formation you can use for reference, 
class topics, discussion groups and 
talks. And the book is based on 
nationwide research results so it’s 
authoritative. Send for your free 
copy today. 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


How to Reduce Feed Costs. 


Name 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Please send my free copy of the new book, Pasture— 


Position 


Address 


City 
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costs less 
to OWN... 


Because it lasts longer than ordinary 
galvanized fence, Red Brand® is 
cheaper to own. Red Brand costs no 
more to buy, but its exclusive 
Galvannealed® process insures rust 
resistance for years more life. You 
save in fence replacement costs. 
Red Brand is easy to put up. It 
stretches straight and true and 

stays tight without restretching. 
Especially if you erect it with sturdy 
Red Top® Steel Posts. And use 

Red Brand Barbed Wire to top off 
the perfect fence combination. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 

Red Brand Fence » Red Brand Barbed Wire - 


Red Top Steel Posts » Keyline® Poultry 
Netting - Baler Wire - Gates - Nails 
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$200,000 Grant for 


Breeding Research 


The University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture has accepted a $200,- 
000 grant for long-range expansion 
of animal breeding research, 

The grant money would be used 
for building, equipment, and facili- 
ties on a completely new research 
farm to be known as the Moorman 
Animal Breeding Research Farm. It 
will be located on farm land owned 
by the University adjacent to the 
Urbana-Champaign campus. 

The grant will enable the Univer- 
sity to create the facilities needed to 
concentrate on specialized problems 
of animal breeding theory and prac- 
tice, 

This grant was made to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois by the Moorman 
Manufacturing Company of Quincy, 
Ill. 

First units of this new breeding 
research facility will be planned 
primarily for swine research. Later 
units will be designed and built for 
other classes of livestock. Each unit 
will be constructed to make best use 
of this completely new approach to 
scientific study of animal breeding 
problems. 

This new research farm will in- 
clude facilities to study swine hous- 
ing, environment control, latest 
equipment and automatic manage- 
ment devices for ideal study condi- 
tions. It will be entirely separate 
from present University Swine Farm 
facilities. Plans presently include two 
purebred and three crossbred swine 
herds to be raised for use in the 
studies, 


Great Plains Packet 
for Ag Leaders 


A new series of six color films and 
accompanying leaflets has been pro- 
duced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the Program for the 
Great Plains. This educational pack- 
age is designed to demonstrate the 
results of research and to encourage 
use and conservation practices that 
can protect the soil and help to 
stabilize agriculture in the region. 

These films are short, ranging 
from five and one-half to eight and 
one-fourth minutes each, so they 
may be used to introduce the prob- 
lem of wind erosion and to stimulate 


discussion and participation in the 
various practices and activities that 
further the total program of the 
Great Plains. Supplementary infor- 
mation on each topic is provided in 
a special leaflet to accompany each 
film. Leaflets are used as a take-home 
piece for each member of the audi- 
ence, 

The films were made in the Plains 
to show how good land use, methods, 
and practices can be combined to 
prevent wind erosion and conserve 
rainfall in a region with climatic 
extremes. They are titled “Economic 
Problems,” “Planting Grasses,” 
“Stubble Mulch Farming,” “Tillage 
Practices,” “Tree Windbreaks,” and 
“Range Grazing Practices.” The 
films are designed to be shown in- 
dividually, not as a series at one 
meeting. 

Both films and leaflets are avail- 
able from the Land-Grant College 
film libraries in the 10 Great Plains 
states and through the State Soil 
Conservation Service offices. 

Both black and white and color 
prints of the films may be purchased 
from the USDA’s Motion Picture 
Service. 


You Can Win a 
Free Trip to Europe 
Free tours of Europe for a farm 


youth and his agricultural leader are 
top awards in the Seventh Annual 


Livestock Judging Contest sponsor- 


ed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Five regional contests will be held. 

First, second, and third prizes in 

each region will be awarded, the 


winners receiving U.S. Saving Boncls | 


of $300, $100, and $50 respectively. 


The winning youth and his agri- 
cultural leader will tour four Eu- 


ropean countries in early July, visit | 


agricultural operations, meet Eu- 
ropean agricultural authorities, and 
see the sights in Paris, London, Co- 
penhagen, and other cities. 


The contest closes April 17. All 
farm youth who have not reached 
their 19th birthday by April 17 are 
eligible for the competition. 

For full information on the con- 
test rules, entry blank, and the classes 
of swine to be judged, write to: 
Seventh Annual Livestock Judging 
Contest, Agricultural Division, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 Second Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


| As longtime spraying specialists 


More Profits with 
_ Market Topping 
HAMPSHIRES 


4 * Better Mothers 
«Cheaper Gains «MORE Meat 


Reise Hampshires to get that extra pig per litter; more pounds of consumer 
approved red meat per head; and higher dollar value of carcass. Profit by 
maximum prolificacy, motherly instinct, rapid growth, economy of goin. 
foraging ability, and well muscled carcass qual 
ity. Count the Hampshires on farms and markets 
for proof of former preference. Hampshires con 
sistently weigh, grade and cut better thon esti 
mated. You con buy Hampshire strains thot are 
Certified as superior, productive meat hogs. Write 
for literature about this leading breed and its 
Certified Meat Hog Program. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1133 MAIN ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL 
Send $2.00 for one 
year subscription to 
Hompshire Herds 
mon, breed mago 
tine. Keep inform 
ed on meot hog 

i production, selec 

tion, and improve 

ment 


— Ready Now! — 


NEW REFERENCE DATA 
ON TODAY’S MOST 

ADVANCED SPRAYING 

METHODS AND MACHINES 


origina 
tors and sole builders of the on/y HI-BOY 
high-clearance sprayer, Hahn brings you a 
brand-new buyers guide to the most mod 
ern and effective equipment in its field 
proved superior for crop protection and 
boosting production in every part of the 
country. Full details on sprayers to match 
every need, many specially designed for 
applying liquid fertilizers, are yours in this 
complete folio. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
PERSONAL FILE COPY 


NOW 

HAHN, INC. | 
DEPT. BFM-39, EVANSVILLE 12, IND. 
Send new 1959 Hahn Sprayers Buying | 
Guide to: | 
Namo | 
Address | 
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ESOTA 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


NORTHERN GROWN BY GROWERS WITH INTEGRITY, 
KNOW-HOW AND SUPERVISION! 


Write tor Your Complete List of Minnesota Certified Growers. (TS FREE! 
Bept. D — Saint Paul Campus, Univ y of Mi ta, Saint Paul, Minn. 
AG LEADERS 
ARE IMPORTANT » 
TO— 
AGRICULTURE @ 
TO— 
YOUR ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM ® 


FREE 
Ventilation 


Controlled 
Ventilation 


Vv Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 
houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency. 


JV Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation can reduce hu- 
midity and respiratory disease, keep herds in top 
health and increase milk production. 


JV Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 
Sent Govann for yield for both floor and cage flocks . . . how cage 


laying is now possible under even the most ex- 
cent: 3. treme weather conditions in northern states. 
Send interme to: 
NAME. Finest in 
the Field! 
city 
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“Drug-Automation” 
for Beef Industry 


“Tranquilizers in cattle produc- 
tion and shipping have brought 
about a ‘drug-automation’ for the 
beef industry,” says a noted veterin- 
ary research specialist. 

This remark was made by Dr. 
William Robertson, one of the re- 
search team at Schering Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J., which pioneered 
in development of such tranquilizers 
as Trilafon for livestock uses. 

He said the major advantages are 
that tranquilizers are drugs which 
combat diseases before they start, 
reduce weight losses in shipment, 
acclimate cattle, combat shipping 
fever, and which reduce the need for 
excessive or rough handling. 

Tranquilizers offer a chemical 
barrier to diseases, and we may see 
a new future concept in medicine of 
using these drugs to prevent disease, 
rather than present concepts of com- 
batting disease after it has taken 
hold. 

He added that although there are 
many tranquilizers on the market, 
they differ widely in potency and 
application. After itemizing specific 
uses of each, Dr. Robertson caution- 
ed that the veterinarian is the best 
authority on these active drugs. He 
knows them intimately and is your 
source of information on each. 


Agricultural Graphs 
Hard to Understand 


Many graphs used in agricultural 
publications could be made easier 
to understand, according to research 
findings by University of Wisconsin 
agricultural journalists, 

Bar graphs are generally much 
easier to understand than line 
graphs, according to their tests. 

Surface charts — a graph type used 
frequently for presenting economic 
information to farmers were 
among the least suitable types tested. 
These are line graphs which show 
divisions of a quantity by means of 
different shading or cross-hatching 
in areas between the lines. 

The researchers found that it 
helps to place words on the bars to 
identify what the bars represent. 
Putting figures on the bars to indi- 
cate the amount they indicate is an- 
other aid .o understanding. 


Ith MINN 
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can increase profit! 


New Planbook 
of 


Dairy Ideas 


Dairymen looking for practical 
help on a streamlined milking 
system can get it free in a new 32- 
page planning book. The title is 


unusual — “The Way Cows Will 
Be Milked on YOUR Farm ‘To- 
morrow’.” 

How to save hundreds of miles 
lugging milk and feed with a 
milking parlor, how to plan for 
the most efficient loose housing, 
how to eliminate daily manure 
handling, head off udder trou- 
bles, boost milk production and 
quality — all are illustrated in 
this new bookful of good dairy 
ideas. 

The book contains a most com- 
plete and up-to-the-minute col- 
lection of pictures, drawings, and 
data on parlor milking. Its writers 
toured colleges, experiment. sta- 
tions, and successful parlor in- 
stallations in varying climates of 
the western hemisphere. Leading 
dairy authorities, farmers, and 
manufacturers have all contribut- 
ed their latest findings to the new 
planbook. 

From it, any dairyman can 
plan his own parlor and_ loose 
housing system to avoid mistakes 
and save cost. Help is also avail- 
able from local Surge dealers on 
final blueprints. 

For a free copy of the new 32- 
page Planning Book, write Dept. 
BF, Babson Bros. Dairy Farm Re- 
search Service, 2843 West 19th 
St., Chicago 23, III. 


DRIVE POSTS 
WITH PUSH- 
BUTTON EASE! 


Hammer down your fencing cost! Fence faster 
ond easier with this revolutionary Post Driver. 
Breaks concrete, too. Tractor mounted, p.t.o. 
driven or available in trailer model with engine. 
One mon operates single lever controlling 
broad-faced 200 Ib. driving weight. Delivers 
over 25 blows per minute. Quickly drives steel 
or wood posts. No = or “mushrooming” 
tops. Pivot ti ling on uneven 
ground. Write for Risctws showing adapta- 
tion to your make and model tractor. 


FREE BOOKLET! “Guide for Better Fencing” 
DANUSER machine co. 


“Contributing to Farm Mechanization” 


502-38 East 3rd Street @ Fulton, Missouri 


Whips Welders 
4 Times Its Size 


RADSON 
WELDER 


¢ Yes! More weld-power 
* in both Duty Cycle 
* (50%) and Heat Range 5] 87» 
* (50to 200 Amps.) than 
welders 4timesits size, yethaslow 
* line draw for REA. Perfect for on- 
. the-farm weld jobs. Guaranteed. 
e Write for name of your dealer. 


RADSON Engineering Corporation 
* Dept. 28 Macon, lilinois 


SPECIAL 
HUSBANDRY 
FEATURES 


Don’t miss the special husbandry articles 


in this issue of Better Farming Methods. 


SIFFY-SILO 


Made of B. F. Goodrich 


Agricultural Vinyl Plastic 


JIFFY -SILO, 


Customer Report 


“Best extra silage rig on the market 
by far ... because it’s simple!” 


e Reduces spoilage 
¢ Seals out air and water 


‘COMPLETE SILO 


Sturdy Steel Fence and Plastic Liner 
Nothing Extra 


TESTED and PROVEN 
ALL IN ONE PACKAGE 


SIZES AVAILABLE 
CAPACITY WEIGHT PRICE 


Simplified outfeeding 


14’ diam. 


* Portable repeat use 


20' diam. 


Up to 40 Tons | 140 Ibs. | $139.95 | 
Up to 80 Tons | 210 Ibs. | $229.95 | 


* Low initial cost 
FREE! 

Write for your copy . . 
illustrated catalog on uses of 1 
agricultural plastics on the 1 
farm No. FP-3. 


U. S. FIBER 
and PLASTICS CORP. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY == 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Jiffy-Silo 


Send check or money order, sorry no C.O.D's. 
NAME 
STREET 


Agricultural Plastics Div 
STIRLING, NEW JERSEY J CITY . 
br RATED DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


F.O.B. Stirling, New Jersey 


C) 14 ft. Diam. — $139.95 
C) 20 ft. Diam. — $229.95 


ZONE 


STATE 
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A will be amazed at the thousands of hard-to 
-lind livestock supplies that are made availableto 
you in this well-illustrated money-saving catalog. 
To mention a few - artificiol breeding equip- 
ment. . show ring supplies . . livestock equip- 
ment of all types. Every item is of good quality, 
economically priced. Fast delivery on every order. 
Write dept. 3 
INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
The World's Lorgest Source of Artificial Breeding Equipment 
BARABOO ... WISCONSIN 


2 MEN ROOF 
4 SQUARES PER HOUR 
WITH 


HOMASOTE 
"48" ROOFING 


For a permanent AS SIMPLE 
roof — wit AS... 
maximum economy 
—combine 8’ x 12’ 
Homasote 
Primary Panels 
with 4’ x 8’ 
Cover Panels, 
as here pictured. ae 
(Other dimensions A 
may be used, as 
roof area dictates.) 
Fine appearance 
and top insulating 
value are the 

uick results. 

or the required 
specifications 
as to | 
application an 
maintenance, 
mail the coupon 
for fully illus- 
trated folder and 
other Homasote 
literature. You'll 
be dollars and 
hours ahead! Cc 


50 YEARS At Your Service 
HOMASOTE company, Dept. C-28 
Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
Farm Board Homasote ‘48" Roofing 
Trussed Arch H Poultry Houses 
Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 


Address... 
Zone... . State 


of Canada, Ltd., 224 Merton Street, 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Complete Packaged 
Portable Silo 


Elimination of special equipment 
and construction costs and a large 
capital investment are cited as ad- 
vantages of a new portable silo de- 
veloped by U. S. Fiber and Plastics 
Corporation, Stirling, N. J. 

According to the company, the 
unit is the first completely packaged, 
ready-to-erect, portable silo. It is 
packaged in a 140-pound two-by- 
four foot carton, yet unfolds to hold 
up to 40 tons of silage. It is basically 
a Koroseal vinyl sleeve held in place 
by permanent rustproof fencing. 

The firm reports farmers who 
have used the silo, called“ Jiffy- 
Silo,” since its introduction have 
stated it virtually eliminates silage 
spoilage. 

Also, U. S. Fiber and Plastics 
points out, expenditure of the silo 
may be written off in one year. The 
firm says the silo may not be subject 
to property taxes, dependent on lo- 
cal codes, because it is a temporary 
structure. 

The company says the unit has 
been used successfully for dry-lot 
feeding or for extra silage near the 
dairy or where heifers and dry stock 
are kept. In addition, the silo may 
be used for storage of pasture clip- 
pings. 

In addition to the 14-foot dia- 
meter silo, the company has intro- 
duced a Jiffy-Silo that will hold up 
to 80 tons. The larger unit is 20 feet 
in diameter and approximately 12 
feet high when filled, and costs ap- 
proximately $230 complete. 


On the Way— 
Granular Herbicides 


Watch for granular weed killers 
to be on the market some time in the 
future. 

Where Randox and Simazine are 
concerned, the granular form may 
help answer many objections you 
have to the herbicides. Preliminary 
tests at the University of Minnesota 
last summer showed both materials 
in granules can give good weed con- 
trol in corn. 

Despite the way they will knock 
out weeds, many farmers don’t like 
using Randox and Simazine in 
sprays. 


CHIRP 


trom 


Everyone interested in any phase of 
the broiler industry should read 
CHIRPS, the Nichols publication 
that keeps you posted on what's 
new. 
Here is a sampling of articles in 
recent issues: 
Growing Replacement Pullets 
Broilers and Summer Heat 
Nichols Feeding Guide 
Pellets Fed in Litter 
Producing Clean Hatching Eggs 
Automatic Ventilation 
Importance of Holding Room 
Feed Intake Research 
Efficiency Offsets Low Broiler 
Prices 
CHIRPS is yours — with the com- 
pliments of Nichols. To start your 
free copies coming, simply fill out 
the coupon below. We'll add your 
name to our mailing list right away. 


INCORPORATED 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nichols In rated 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
Gentlemen: 


Please put my name on your mailing list for 
free copies of CHIRPS. 


Name 
Street. 
City 


Zone. State. 


Occ 


(Please print) 


r 
= 
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Grange Building 
New Headquarters 


The first dirt was turned in pre- 
paration for the construction of a 
new Grange headquarters building 
in the Nation’s Capital on January 
8, 1959. 

Its present building, bought with 
small contributions made by thou- 
sands of members from all parts of 
the Nation, is located in an area 
which is to be cleared by the Gov- 
ernment for the construction of 
Federal Office Building. 

In order to clear the way for the 
construction of the Federal Office 
Building, the Government—through 
an Order of Taking—took title to 
the Grange building in January, 
1957. After some 20 months of nego- 
tiations between Grange and Gov- 
ernment officials, an agreement, in- 
cluding provisions for the Grange’s 
construction of a new headquarters 
building just around the corner 
from its present headquarters, was 
reached. 

National Grange Master Newsom 
explains that completion of the new 
building is expected in late 1959 or 
early 1960. Floor space in the new 
structure will be comparable to that 
of the existing building and will 
provide adequate accommodations 
for the Grange and others now oc- 
cupying the building. 


New Producer of 
Polyethylene Film 


The Dow Chemical Company has 
begun production of polyethylene 
film for agricultural uses such as 
mulching, trench silo liners or covers, 
weather proofing, ditch and pond 
liners, temporary greenhouses and 
as tarpauline. 

Tradmarked Polyfilm, the new 
product will be produced by Ex- 
truders, Inc., a Dow subsidiary 
located in Hawthorne, Calif. 

Initial distribution will be in the 
11 western-most states (California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming) with 
national distribution to follow as 
soon as possible. 

Polyfilm will be available in thick- 
nesses of 114, 2, 4, and 6 mils in all 
popular widths at prevailing indus- 
try prices through standard building 
and farm supply channels. 


COMING 


EVENTS 


March 18-19 — Second Annual National Water 
Resources te, Cornhush Hotel, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Contact Warren D. Fairchild, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Nebraska Soil & Water Con- 
servation Committee, Box 105, State Capitol, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


March 19-20 — 1959 University of Maryland 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Contact Richard D. Creek, chair- 
man, Nutrition Conference, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 


March 23-27 — 48th Annual Farm and Home 
Week, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


March 25 — 14th Distillers Feed Conference, 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, O. Con- 
tact Distillers Feed Research Council, 1232 
Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 


April 1-3 — 24th Annual Chemurgic Confer- 
ence, The Congress Hotel, Chicago, III. Con- 
tact Ruth J. Braach, The Chemurgic Council, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


April 23-24 — Annual Meeting of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 


May 3-10 — Soil Stewardship Week 


May 24-27 — 1959 Annual Meeting Convention 
of the American Guernsey Cattle Club, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Contact American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Peterborough, N. H. 


June 23-25 — 13th Annual Western Poultry Con- 
gress, Fresno County Fair Grounds, Fresno, 
Calif. Contact Western Poultry Congress, 3304 
N. Maine Ave., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


July 12-15 — American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors Meeting, Gainesville, Fla. 


September 6-10 — Annual Meeting of the Na- 


tional Association County Agricultural Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


September 23-25 — 16th Annual Convention of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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the new ent icu/ar 
RADIANT SCREENS 


For Lighted as well as Darkened Rooms 
A new reflective surface that is in effect 
a complete sheet of lenses—optically 
engineered to control reflection com- 
pletely. Provides greater brilliance, in- 
creased clarity, improved color—over 
greater viewing area. Extremely effec- 
tive for projecting in darkened rooms or 
even lighted rooms where no extreme 
or unusual lighting conditions exist. 


Exclusive Radiant Stretch Bar Keeps 
Surface Fiat and Tight as a Drum 


LENTICULAR 
ROLL-UP WALL SCREEN 


with exclusive STRETCH-BAR that makes possible 
an instant flat, taut surface. Now, when not in 
use, Lenticular Screen can be rolled up. Radiant 
“Educator” Optiglow Lenticular Surface is wash- 
able as well as fungus ~~ flame-proof. Avail- 
able in 40” x 40” or 50” x 50” 

The Radiant Educator is 


now available in Tripod 


. | models in choice of two 
lenticular surfaces — Uni- 
glow and Optiglow —as 
kwell as Vyna-Flect 

~ 4.5 Beaded to meet varying 


N projection needs 


RADIANT 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of United States Hollman Machinery Corp 

P.0. BOX 5640 Dept. BF 39, CHICAGO 80. ILLINOIS 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Fill out coupon and mail for free booklet ‘The 

Miracle of Lenticular Screens’’—ful!l details 


Aliso availabie 
“Lenticular” 
PORTABLE 
TRIPOD 
SCREENS 


on Radiant Lenticular ‘Educator’ Screens. 
Address. 
City. Zone__ State_ 
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EDITORIAL 


Being an advisor of farmers is no 
simple task. Most of you know this 
better than I do. 

It seems there’s no end to the 
questions that alert farmers must 
answer almost continuously. Each 
day brings a new set of problems — 
both to the farmer and to you, 
their advisors. 

How true the sentiment express- 
ed by Soil Conservationist T. S. 
Buie in the feature, “Progress — Is 
It Good or Bad?", on page 49 of 
this issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods. Things really have changed 
down on the farm. And _ they're 
still changing. Each change brings 
new complications, The noticeable 
thing about the changes taking 
place in agriculture is the “snow- 
balling” effect. 

When agricultural leaders first 
arrived on the farm scene, their 
job wasn't very complicated. Their 
aim was to increase farm produc- 
tion. Maybe this wasn’t their stated 
goal, but most of their effort was 
spent advising farmers on produc- 
tion practices. And, farmers re- 
sponded to their advice. Produc- 
tion was increased. But the prob- 
lems involved were simple. 

As farmers mastered several new 
production techniques, a complex 
began to develop. Each new ad- 
vance was added on to those al- 
ready in practice. These advances 
have kept piling up until today, 
when the farmer must know tech- 
nical facts in many specialized 
fields. 

Presently, the trend in the agri- 
cultural revolution seems to be to- 
ward bigness. Larger farms, more 
machinery, big herds, contract 
farming — these are the terms that 
flow freely in farm language today. 
The end of this trend is nowhere 
in sight. 
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And your job of advising farm- 
ers certainly will not become easier 
in the years ahead. The fact is, 
you'll have to move fast to keep 
ahead of some of the fellows who 
are considered “top” farmers today. 

One special problem which you 
may have to face in this trend to- 
ward bigness is that of advising 
farmers on machinery buying. Is 
bigger machinery the answer to 
labor shortage and production cost 
problems? 

Seeking the answer to this ques- 
tion, a special study has been made 
by researchers at lowa State Col- 
lege. Their research was started 
with the realization that narrowing 
farm profit margins has made it 
necessary for farmers to cut pro- 
duction costs by making more effi- 
cient use of production funds in- 
vested, Of course, farm machinery 
management is an important part 
of the over-all farm management 
picture. 

Briefly, here are the three main 
points which have come from their 


CORNELIUS 


“Now you do just exactly what he tells you 
even if it is stupid.” 


by Frank Waddle 


studies on machinery size: 


© The best size for any farm 
machine is the one which gives you 
the greatest return over the cost of 
buying, operating, and maintain- 
ing it — not the size which, on the 
the surface may appear to give the 
minimum total cost or maximum 
total return. 


© The capacity of a farm ma- 
chine for doing work does not in- 
crease in direct proportion to its 
size. In some cases you can gain 
more by streamlining your method 
of operating a machine than by 
simply getting a bigger one. 


® Good care and maintenance 
are important in extending the use- 
ful life of farm machinery — lower- 
ing annual depreciation and, there- 
fore, the costs of your machinery. 

This matter of increasing size is 
one which each of us must study 
with care. Recent Michigan studies, 
for example, have shown that it 
may be unwise for many dairymen 
in the 20-30 cow class to expand. 


Of course, with downward pres- 
sure on prices received by farmers, 
and upward pressure on things the 
farmer must buy, he is constantly 
tempted to increase his output so 
that his net income will be main- 
tained. 

Proper balance of yields, land, 
labor, and capital are hard to main- 
tain. Your job of advising farmers 
then becomes very complicated. 

But past experience has proven 
you are capable of meeting the in- 
creasingly complex problems of 
agriculture. The ironic part of this 
situation is that the better job you 
do of advising farmers today, the 
more complicated your job be- 
comes tomorrow. How can you 
beat a thing like that? 
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Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 


Here’s what we are telling your farmers about 


i | i i i 
i i i i i 


q: Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


a: Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment. Station 
now recommends 20,000,000 units of vitamin D, per day for five to seven 
days before freshening. This is two-thirds of the previous recommendation. 
Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before. 


q: Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


a: Definitely not. Contrary to what is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide a reliable basis for judging vitamin D 
content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D than artificially 
dried hay. 


q: I have a herd of good producimg dairy cows. How much vitamin 
D do they need? 


a: Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 
less than a year on five or six cows in moderate to low milk production. 
Obviously, this is not enough to give reliable information for high-level 
performance on a long time basis. Based on accumulating evidence on 
vitamin D needs, more feed f s are i g fortifi 
complete dairy rations to 6,000 - 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound. As an 
example, when fed at the rate of 10 pounds per day, a cow would get 
60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 


qd: My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


a: Not necessarily. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included 
in @ recent report would have contributed less than 60 units per pound of 
complete brood sow ration when used at a level of 25% and the lowest 
one only 20 units. The highest one of the twelve samples would have 
contributed far less than the 500 units per pound recommended by many 
nutrition authorities. (Send for free reprint “The Vitamin D Content of 
Roughages”). 


qd: Will it do any good to put vitamin D into beef cattle rations? 


$ Very little controlled research has been done, but benefits from supple- 
mental vitamin D have been observed in college and commercial beef 
herds for growing, f ing, and breeding stock. Realizing that 
losses mey 4 occur, many feed monufacturers “fortify beef cattle 


C. U/ allie 


Send your questions about vitamin D nutrition t4 hos, G. C. Wallis, 
Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Department, Stand 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 
rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


another fine product of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional forti- 
fication to assure proper levels of important 
nutrients required for good production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a rich dependable source of Vitamin D,. 
It provides the reliability not found in sun- 
cured roughages. 


Recommend feeds containing a dependable 
source of vitamin D. The long experience 
and constant research of Standard Brands 
Incorporated join with you in the goal for 
better animal nutrition for better agriculture. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 
e The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 
e The prevention of milk fever. 


@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 


e The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 


e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. BFM-39, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
| Madison Avenue, New York 
||} 22, New York. 
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Nation's Farmers Report on 1958 Corn Yields 


ano success Go rocerner 


Adverse weather always presents hazards to 
nationwide corn—growing contests. But, 

in spite of many adversities, DeKalb Corn 
again proved its dependability when good 
farmers from 37 States and Canada averaged 
114.29 bus. per acré* in DeKalb's 1958 
Selected 5—acre Corn Growing Contest. 
DeKalb Corn is Good Corn. It just has to 
be good to perform as it does. 


> DEKALB’S MAGIC NUMBER “203.14”* 

Top yield in the 1958 Contest is 203.14 
bus. per acre*. The championship goes to 
Chaswil Farms, Sabina, Ohio...John Goings, 
Mgr., with DeKalb 837. Reserve champ is 


* 99.78 bus. per acre.* 


farmers? Plenty! 178 Canadian farmers 
entered the 1958 Contest, to average 
The new Canadian 
Champ is Robert Laing, Cromarty, Ont. 
His winning yield was 131.49 bus.* with 
DeKalb 58...a real good early. 


> JUST ONE BIG HAPPY FAMILY 


This is DeKalb's 20th Contest year. 

More than 75,000 farmers have participated. 
Their amazing 20-year yield average is 
over 100 bus. per acre*...proof of 
DeKalb's great yielding power. 


SS te averace counts 


Individual high corn yields are 
impressive, but not nearly as significant 
as when thousands of farmers with DeKalb 
Corn consistently make high average yields 
over such vast areas. DeKalb's widespread 
research and testing program can pay off 
big for you, too. Give it a try. 


DAKOTA 


Figures show average state 
yields* of all contestants. 


Edward Knaub of Milliken; Colorado, with a 
yield of 197.72 bus.* from an irrigated 
field of DeKalb 409. 


Se many 150 contestants 


It takes good farming and good seed to 
produce yields of 150 bus. or more per 
acre*, but 418 farmers did just that with 
DeKalb in the '58 Contest. 


SS ro coast CANADA 
What does DeKalb offer Northern Corn—belt 


*All yields were made on 
Selected 5-acre Contest Plots. 


MINNESOTA 


(IRRIGATED) 
147.92 
NEBRASKA 
{RRIG ATED) 
133.83 
DAKOTA 
(RRIGATED) 


126.99 


SCIENCE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


DeKalb's big family of satisfied customers 
continues to grow. DeKalb's advanced 
research is one big reason. Quality 
control is another. For 19 straight 
years, DeKalb has been planted by more 
farmers than any other brand. DeKalb 
Science makes the difference. Buy 
Quality. Buy from your DeKalb dealer. 
Always order DeKalb. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSN., INC. 


DEKALB 
Cc ial Prod & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, 
DeKalb Chix & DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum. 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


a | 5,755 Farmers from 37 States 4 
2 and Canada report yields which | 

ia 


